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STATISTICS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


For many of the following facts and statements, we are indebted to the 
“Troisiéme Circulaire de l'Institut Royal des Sourds, Muets de Paris,” pp. 268, 


September, 1832. 


It contains a vast amount and variety of recent statistics 


nowhere else to be found, being derived from an official correspondence which 
has been opened with the principal similar institutions throughout the world. 


STATISTICAL TABLE OF THE INSTITUTIONS AND SCHOOLS FOR DEAF-MUTES 
IN EUROPE, ASIA AND AMERICA. 











Countries. 
Portugal 
Spain 
if 
Italy 
Canton of Geneva 
“ Vaud 
Switz’d e — { 
( 
“ Zurich 
Grand Duchy of Baden 
Wurtemburgh 
L 
Austria 
Bohemia 
Bavaria 4 
Moravia | 
Hungar 


Graud Duchy of Saxe- Weimar 


Prossia 


VOL. VI. 




















A private school 

At the expense of gov. 

Gov. and subscriptions 

A private school 

At the expense of gov. 

Supported by the city 

A private school 

Supported by the canton 

A private school 

By the canton and sub. 

Supported by the duchy 
do 


A private schvol 

Royal 

A day school connected } 
with a seminary ( 





Institutions. =— 
Lishon 1824 
Madrid 13u0 
Naples 
Pisa 
Genoa 1801 
Turia 
Milan 1805 
Geneva 1822 
Iverdon i810 
Bachtelen 1822 
Brunnader 1825 
Zurich 1826 
Carlsruhe 1730 

/PrYorzheim 1826 
Freyburg 
Gmund 1807 
Esslingen 1825 § 
Vinnenden 1825 
Tubingen 1829 
Vienna 1779 
Lintz 18}2 
Prague " 
Commoteau es 
Munich 1804 
Bayreuth 182] 
Passau 
Regensberg 
Anspach 9 
Augsbourg 1621 
Wurzburg 
|Spire 
Briinn 1829 
Waitzen 1802 
Weimar 1825 
Berlin 1788 
Berlin 
Breslau 1799 
Keenigsberg 1820 
Munster 1829 
Quedlinbourg ‘1821 
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A private and free school 
Subscriptions 

Imperial 

Subscriptions and gov. 


Subscriptions 


Royal 
A private school 


Day schools connected 
with common schools 


A private school 
Subscriptions 
Con. with com. schoo] 
Royal 
A private school 
Subscriptions and gov. 
Royal 

do 
A private school 


Means of support. Directors. 
Royal 
do Dr. Kernandez 


Pecchioli di Siena 


Mrs. Brunner 
Scherr 
Koenig 
Neumaier 
Fréi 

Jeger 

Hesz 


Schmidt 
Rieckert 
Venus 
Bihringer 
Miicke 
D’Ernsdorfer 
Pohland 


Handschuh 
Schwarzer 





Vollradt 
Grasshoff 
Slemon 
Schroeter 
Neumann 
Weidner 
Hauer 


Liabbé Boselli 
Scagiiotte 
Liabhé Bugutti 
Chomel,ad.-mute 
Naef 

Stucki 


| No.ofteach 


No ‘Of pu m 
& female. 
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Means of support. Directors. 
Provincial Schulz 
do Aeplinius 
Heinicke 
do Hartung 
do Schulz 
Provincial & united to fel 
another schvol Virke 
do Bischer 
do 
A private school Becttcher 
Town and public charity |Grouewald 
Royal Reich 
United to a seminary Zohn 
do Otto 
A private school Wiegand 
‘Day schl. endow’d by gov. | De Schats, a d.-mute 
‘Supported by the state Ruhlgatz 
Subscriptions Albrecht 
do Haumann 
A private school Rosel 
Private schools sustain-) |e... 
ed by subscriptions — 
Ortgiess 
Bourgois & Van- 
Cuyck 
Mrs. Verhalst & 
Vioene 
Subscriptions Pouplin 
| National Guyot 
|A private school Wanters 
| Royal Schow 
do Hlensen 
do Chevalier de Borg 
jImperial Fluery & Gourzoff 
do 
Subscriptions L‘abbé Falchowski 
do Watson 
do Du Suget 
do Vaughan 
do Baker 
do Scott 
A private school Bingham 
Subscriptions Kinnburgh 
| do Mitchell 
do Kinnburgh 
A private school Taylor 
Subscriptions Humphreys 
A private school 
|Royal D. Ordinaire 
do L’abbé Guilhe 
Sup. by the department | L’abbé Chazottes 
do L’abbé Périer 
do Bernard 
do 
do 
do Bertrand a d.-mute 
do Murat 
do Comberry a d.-mute 





1780 I private school 


A boarding school 


A day sch. & primary sch. 

Sup. by the department 
do 

A private school 

Private and gratuitous 

Sup. by or “putamen 


do 
do 








Countries. j Anstitutions. | F. | 
( Erfert Fed fo} 
Halbenstadt 1825 
i refeid 
| Magdebourg 
| Weissentels 
Prussia (continued) d Biiren } 
|Briihl 
| Petershagen 
}Anclam 
Stettin 1826 
Cologne 828 
| Barmen 
\ 
‘Leipzie 1778 
| Presden i82 
Saxony ‘Cothen 
iF rie “ly ichstadt 1830 
Hesse Cassel lc wes st | 
Duchy of Nassau }\Camberg 11820 
Princ. of Lippe-Schau-  ?) | pe cihor 
eubourg | 
Hanover Hildesheim ]R29 
Duchy of Branswick ' Brunswick 1827 
Duchy of Oldenbourg Wildeshausen | 1820 
| Frankfort ]e27 
Free cities Hamburg 1227 ) 
| Bre men 1823 
[6 and 
Belgium \i \Gand 
Liege 1820 
Holland oo 1790 
eTven 
Ic openhagen 1804 
Denmark Sleawig 1810 
Sweden Stoc kholm 
; St Petersburg 1806 
Russia } Romanova 
Poland Warsaw 
London 1792 
{Edgbaston 1815 
Manchester 1824 
England Doncaster 1829 
iverpool 1825 
ie -xeter 13827 
Edinburgh 1810 
Paisley 1817 
Scotland Glasgow 1819 
Abe rdeen 
Perth 
Dundee 
Ireland {Claremont 1816 
|\Cork 
Departments. 

(Sieon Paris 1760 
Gironde Bourdeaux 1736 
Haut-Garonne Toulouse 1826 
Tarn Alby 
Aveyron Rhodez 
Bouches-du-Rhone Marseilles 1819 
Haute-Loire Le Puy 
Puy-de-Déme Clermont 
Haute-Vienna Limoges 
Loire St k.tienno 1815 

‘ St Etienne 1223 
Rhéne Lyon 1824 
Vienne ( hatellerault 
Maine and Loire Angers 
€ | Morbihan : Auray 1807 
= 4 Mayenne — : 1820 
os Eure . } | WNogent-le- 
ure and Loire Rotsou 1808 
Caen 18] 
Calvados ‘Condé-S - . 
. ur 
' : viveau 

Seine Inferieure Rouen 1780 
Pas-de-Calais Arras 1817 
Haute-Marne Langres 1828 
Meurthe Nancy 1828 
Doubs ee 1819 

4 esancon 1824 

Haut-Rhin Colmar 
Bas-Rhio Strasburg 1825 

‘ Ruttolsheim [1830 








do 
A private boarding school 
Day sch. priv. & gratuitous 
A day ech. & primary sch. 


Miss Blouin 


Sénégond 
L’abbé Beulé 
L’abbé Jamet 
Dudésert 


L’abbé Huby 
Desongnis 

Miss Pothier 
Piroux 

La Seur Rousot 
Bonnefous, a d.-m. 
Jacoutot 
Reussner 
Zopfmann 
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Countries. | Institutions. F. Means of support. Directors. (7.1 P. 
( Canada Quehec R31 M'Donald | 
“ porous [Hartford 1816 |Attheexp. ofthe State | Weld 9} 118 
= | New York |New York 1818 Peet 8) 135 
o 4 Canajoharie [1823 ( |Supported by the State & 9 34 
E | Pennsylvania Philadelphia | 1820 by subscriptions Hutton 5} 74 
< Kentucky Danville 1824 Jucabs 2; 35 
; | Ohio Columbus Hubbell 3} 695 
Asia, Bengal Calcutta 1823 Nicholls 
EPITOME OF THE ABOVE TABLE. 
London Institution contains (pupils) 220 United States contain 6 Institutions. 
Groningen “6 (Holland) 160 Great Britain =“ 14 “ he. 
Paris “ “ 156 Prussia 4 18 “ Ng 
New York a ts 135 France “ 28 “ i 
Copenhagen “ es 120 Europe a 118 “ : 
Hartford “ “ 118 Whole world 126 “ i; 
Claremont * “ (Dublin) 80 A 
Philadelphia “ “ 74 
Edinburgh “ “ 72 
NUMBER OF THE DEAF AND DUMB, AND OF THE BLIND, IN THE SEVERAL 
STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES, ACCORDING TO THE 
FIFTH CENSUS. 
1830. 
Ss 5 ry /£le?j 2 ]sFi/s s> af, = ri 
| & [os [eas] jes E/E] se] s | & ss 
yf ee (82 (ki nel en [sel] [Fela] 3 £5 
sz] BS Pe Sf Sap F iso ez letis | Fl ELE: 
i o's. bs ; 12] a Ss-iisg isle = = os 
s "| Fs 2 |/8/se]/a Jie] &® [LP] sz | “2 7 
& ye US elegy ss (Loi [sel] = ~$ 
= ~ = yy x : oo c= S : > 
S = Spy ie > a al > ° 
Maine 180} 398,263' 2012] 5| 238! 185| 2159 159/ 2,590] 1] 1,192! 160, 2,496 
New Hampshire] 135} 268,721{ 1,990] 9] “87, 144, 1.870,, 105) 2,500 105) 2.565 
Vermont 153; 279,771) 1,828) 5) 176! 138; 1.770 | 51) 5,500) 7 51) 5.500 
Massachusetts 956 603.359 2.365) 9 783) 265) 2.393 | 218} 2,400 5) 1,410 2233 | 2,737 
Rhode Island 56 93.621; 1,692) 4] 894 60} 1.620') 56} 1,500 fal 447 64 1,518 
Connecticut 294) 287.603) 1978) 6] 1,345) 300) 992 | 188) 1,600) 7) 1,345) 195) 1,523 
New York | 842 1,873,663) 2226) 43] 1,045; 885! 2,156, 642) 2,900) 82) 550) 724) 2,650 
New Jersey 207; 300,266] 1,450) 15] 1,370 202) 1,485 205) 1,470) 22) G0} 227) 1,413 
Pennsylvania 758} 1,309,990} 1,712; 39] 983) 797! 1,692)! 475) 2.600! 28) 1,400] 503) 2,680 
Delaware 35) 57,601) 1,645, 9) 2.127) 44) 1,744); 18) 3,200) 11) 1,700 Pad 2,146 
Maryland 135} 291,108) 2156; 96; 1.6 4) 231) 1,936 147| 2,000! 124) 1.250) 271) 1,649 
Virginia 419] 691,30] 1,657:130] 3,978] 549] 2,207) 355, 1,900, 438] 1,200) 793; 1,529 
North Carolina | 230) 472,843) 2,056) 83! 3,194) 313) 2.358 | 223) 2.100) 161) 1.600) 384, 1,921 ; 
Fouth Carolina | 174] 257.863] 1,482) 69] 4,686] 243] 2.392) 102/ 2528) 136) 2277) 238° 244L ‘ 
Georgia 145} 295.806] 2047) 59! 3,729) 204) 2533) 159) 1,978 123) 1,890 273 1,893 ; 
Alabama 89} 199.406} 2139 23) 5,179) J12 2,764 || 68) 2,800; 48) 2481) 116 2,668 
Mississippi 29! 70,443) 2,499 12) 5.515] 41) 3.332 | 25) 2.800) 31| 2,134) 56 2,438 
Louisiana 49: 89,931] 1,821 21! 6,014] 70; 3.082) 36, 2.400) 77) 1640) 113 1,320 
Tennessee 172) 535.746! 3,115 28 5,220) 200 3.409 | 176 3.044) 37, 3.9590 ae 3,001 H 
Kentucky 303! 517,787] 1,709] 46 3,693| 349] 1.971)! 169) 3.000 83 | 2049 252! 2,333 
hio 426/ 928,329; 2179, 9) 1.064, 435, 2154) 232, 4,000 6, 1,595, 238) 3,940 ) 
Indiana 141} 339,399) 9,470] 3! 1,210) 144) 2382) 85 4,000| 2) 1816, = 87 pote | 
Illinois 66] 155.061| 9'350| | 66] 2386 | 35) 4,300, 4} 508) 39, 4,03 ‘ 
Missouri 27] 114.795) 4952) 8) 3.207) 35) 4.013 27 som 10] 2500) 37 3,798 P 
Michigan (Ter. 15} 31.346] 2.083 15! 2.160 | e : 
Achaea o) 10] 25.671] 2567] 4] 1,179] 14) 2.170) 8 3,798; 2) 2358; = 10 —_ 
Florida 5 18.385' 3,677] 6, 2,794) 11) 3,140) 3 6,128) 16) 1,02! 19 Hye 
Dist.of Columb.| 12] 27,563! 2297] 2) 6,139) 14) 2845) 11 2505) 8) 1,534) = 19) 2, 6 
Grand Total |5,363'10,526,248' 1,968/743' 3,134! 6,106, 2,107| 3,974 2,649 1,470] 1,584! 5,4441 2,359 



































* Not 11, as stated in another table. 


t Owing to the number in the American Asylum, at Hartford, from other States. 
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THE COMPARATIVE NUMBER OF DEAF-MUTES WHO, IN EACH COUNTRY, ARE 
RECEIVING THE BENEFITS OF AN EDUCATION, AND OF THOSE WHO REMAIN 


[May, 


DEPRIVED OF IT. 















































= — 
= cess|a¢2| eze| oF 
=. SFesl Rts | 253 | gS 
ee Te8&e] 8i2 es | a3 
Countries. Population. os mw Pry LS ® => ls 
* ssFp] $s > | oe 
2 = > oe | <a S 
& ss$| Ss] g7 | & | 
ad ‘ ' + 1 : 
Portugal 3.815,800 2.407 1,585 l 20 20% f 
Spain 11,500,000 7,255 1,585 1 30 411-6 3 
France — ms ~ — - 798 43 E 
Ital 20,000, 2,6 85 147 144-5 
et 2,000,000 3976 503 5 80 87-16 
Grand Duchy de Bade 1,108,060 1,083 559 3 44 83 
Wurtemburgh 1,550,215 1,250 1,240 4 68 3 
Bavaria 4,037,000 2 908 1,388 8 70 71-14 
Austria 96.444,000 16,684 1,585 6 197 14 22.39 
; Prussia 12,726,823 8,223 1,548 18 314 4h i 
j Saxony 1,400,000 883 1,585 4 71 2 1-7 ; 
o Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar 226,000 142 1,585 1 3 62-5 a 
f Hesse Cassel 550,000 400 1,375 1 4 16} ¥ 
iy i Duchy of Nassau 300,000 210 1,428 1 48 Provision ; 
“¢ Princ. of Lippe-Schauenbourg —— ons 1,585 1 6 for all 
i 4 Hanover 1 500,00 4 1,585 1 10 16 
ee! Duchy of Brunswick 206,000 176 1,170 1 20 ; 
7 7 Duchy of Oldenbourg 240,000 151 1,585 1 10 of 
3 Frankfort 75,000 a7 do 1 10 ) | Provision 
q Hamburg 137,709 86 do 1 26 made 
4 Bremen 50,000 31 do 1 30 for all ; 
Bis — 6,166,854 2,166 2,847 5 219 | 1h 
¥ ih Denmark 1,800,000 1,260 1714 2 190 15-38 t 
i Sweden and Norway 3,800,000 2,397 1,5¢5 1 40 19} ' 
‘Sel Russia in Europe 44,118,000 27,434 do 2 111 43 I-11 ; 
RE Poland 3.700,000 2.334 do 1 46 87-9 
Bi England 12,000,000 7,570 do 6 410 3 : 
’ Scotland 2,100,000 1,324 do 6 152 J H 
freland 6,000,000 3.500 1,714 2 86 7 
Europe 214,000,000 139,212 1,537 118 3,290 71-45 
United States 12,000,056 6,000 2,000 6 25 
é Whole world 850,000,000 | 546,151 1,556 | 128 249-10 
PROPORTION OF DEAF AND DUMB TO 
B. 
WHOLE POPULATION. ow NUMBER OF DEAF AND DUM 
UnitedStates. . «© « «+ «+ 6,000 
United States: : > SS Te? Bpgp | Great Britain =... s+ amt 
Bavaria se. « « ae a ee OS ae 
eas ng 6 gl wl OO et 8 lf 8 le ee 
One part of Switzerland . «wo 63 Whole ee, 4 
Free blacks of New Hampshire . “ 11 es ee Oe , E j 
Wholeworld . . . . ) ,) «(1556 
fi) 
| c ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS OF THE 
bad: SEVERAL STATES. PROPORTION EDUCATED. 
ae e+ + * «© Scotland - oe + + © 0 OF 
ra New Hampshire . .< 2 00 United States cy ee 
ti 2 Vermont . . . 2. : 3'000 France. - + + 2 6 * ~ a 
+ 3 Massachusetts, provision for all . Spin ws ee le ltl “ 7 
a Connecticut. . . —— 2,500 | BOO. 2s 2 is ts te 8 w 5 
ay Rhode Island, nothing Whole world. - + + + * 
he ig New York . , . ° 14,000 
ous New Jersey . a ° 2.000 
, Pennsylvania. . . . . 8,000 
Maryland ‘ ‘i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 3,000 : 
(From the other States I have no information.) | 
A ' 
These tables show that there are more than half a million of deaf and dumb 
tf persons in the world, and that only one in twenty-five, of those arriving each 


year at ten years of age, receives an education. Indeed the idea of instructing 
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deaf-mutes seems not to have entered the mind of any one in any country, 
until the sixteenth century. In some countries they were put to death when 
three years of age, being considered monsters. Condillac supposed that they 
were deprived of memory, and of the reasoning faculties; and some of the 
German teachers have stated that they were below the savages, and even below 
the brutes. One, in a public discourse, said that as a teacher he did nothing 
less than to give them souls, Such absurd and degrading views, are now 
entirely discarded. The lights of modern science, show no necessary connec- 
tion between the loss of hearing and the intellectual faculties. ‘The ablest 
writer, on this subject, of the present day, uses the following language. “The 
sentence, against which we protest, with all our ability, in the name of experi- 
ence, in the name of morality, and in the name of humanity, is that absolute 
sentence which refuses moral sentiment to the deaf-mute, simply because he is 
deprived of speech and of the aids of artificial language.” ; 

The inventor of the art of teaching mutes is unknown, but Jerome Cardan, 
(born 1501, died 1576,) an Italian philosopher, had the honor of making the first 
theoretical exposition of the principles upon which this art is founded. But to 
Pierre de Ponce, a Spaniard, who died in 1584, belongs the glory of having first 
bequeathed his discovery to his successors, and of giving to society the enjoy- 
ment of its benefits. 

Near the close of the eighteenth century, the abbots de L’Epeé and Sicard 
effected most important changes in the art. They stript it of its mysteries— 
awakened the attention of literary and scientific bodies—secured the patronage 
of princes—and established institutions. The combined influence of property, 
extensive learning, and benevolent feeling, they cheerfully devoted to this work, 
thereby embalming their names forever in this cause and in the grateful 
recollections of the friends of humanity. 
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This subject addresses itself to students and professional men. 

Your influence and knowledge of these facts may be most happily applied in 
spreading information and in persuading the parents of deaf and dumb children 
to send them to be educated. It is a fact that it is easier to secure liberal 
appropriations of the legislatures than it is to obtain pupils. Most of these 
parents are poor and illiterate. They feel unwilling to lose the labor of their 
children for four or five years, and are unable to appreciate the advantages of 
an education. Thus through the avarice and ignorance of their parents, many 
of these poor children will suffer during life, unless rescued by the persevering 
enireaty of others. Ministers of the gospel especially can render essential 
service. Catholic priests were the first to enter the field, and some of them 
nobly sacrificed their entire fortunes and lives. Let those who are sent to 
preach the glad news of salvation to the poor, not forget their duty in this 
branch of benevolent enterprise. 

These facts appeal also to legislators. 

Some of you have nobly espoused this cause. Goon. Think not that you 
have fully discharged your duty to this unfortunate class of your fellow-beings, 
until you have made provision for the education of every one. Without your 
aid, few, very few will ever emerge from their dreary solitude and ignorance, but 
will remain a grief and burden to their friends or the public. But with your 
aid, the light of science and divine truth will illumine their minds, and they 
will become happy and useful citizens. The noble decree of the sovereign of 
Denmark, is worthy of your emulation, “Every deaf and dumb infant born in 
this kingdom, shall receive the education necessary to render him a useful 


member of society.” 


Note. For the preceding article, we are indebted to a gentleman connected with the New York In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb.—Eb. 
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Of the preceding list, paiensing spends of 475 persons, 240 have died, of whom the average age of 230, is 


a fraction over 63 years. 


he following table exhibits a view of the ages of these 230. Of 18 of this 


number, the ages are rot precisely known, but are conjectured from such facts as could be obtained. 


Ages. Have died. Ages. 
22 ] 44 
27 1 46 
29 1 47 
30 2 48 
32 2 49 
33 1 50 
34 5 ol 
30 3 52 
36 1 53 
37 1 o4 
38 1 55 
39 4 56 
40 3 57 
41 2 58 
42 .. 59 
43 1 60 


Aggregate amount of ages, 14,528 years. 


Have died. 


2 


C2 he he SE OT SE OTD CO 


Ages. 
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Ages. Have died. 
77 
78 
79 
80 
82 


ie 2) 
— 
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LONGEVITY OF LITERARY MEN. 


We have compiled the following statements from Dr. Brigham’s book 
on mental cultivation, Dr. Allen’s Dictionary, Madden’s Infirmities of 


Genius, and other sources. 


The number of names is so small, that no 


results, on which entire dependence may be placed, can be deduced from 
them. ‘They may serve, however, as the foundation of inquiries on this 


deeply interesting subject. 


The most important questions for considera- 


tion are—the influence of climate on the health of literary men—the effects 
of study in the different branches of science and literature—the relative 
length of life of literary men in different periods of the world—the conse- 
quences of the use of wine and other physical stimulants on health. 


Name. Age. 
Abbadie, 69 
Anacreon, 85 
Ariosto, 59 
Aristotle, 63 
Bacon, 65 
Bailly, 58 
Barros, 74 
Barthez, 72 
Bayle, 59 
Brumoy, 50 
Blake, 54 
Burlamaqui, . 54 
Butler Jos., 60 
Boccaccio, 61 
Burton, 63 





Profession. 
Divinity, 
Poetry, 
Poetry, 
Philosophy, 
Philosophy, 
Astronomy, 
Philosophy, 


Natural Philosophy, 


Naval, 
Law, 
Divinity, 
Novel, 
Philosophy, 





Country. 


France. 
Anatolia. 
Italy. 
Athens. 
England. 
France. 
Portugal. 
France. 
France. 
France. 
England. 
Italy. 
England. 
Italy. 
England, 
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Name. 


Boyle, 
Blondel D., 
Bentivoglio, 
Burke, 
Blondel, 
Baronius, 
Berkeley, 
Beaumarchais, 
Boerhaave, 
Byron, 
Burns, 
Borelli, 
Bandinelli, 
Bernini, 
Beethoven, 
Burney, 
Bull, 
Bentley, 
Brown J., 
Bolingbroke, 
Baxter, 
Blackstone, 
Burnet, 
Bourdaloue, 
Barthez, 
Bonnet, 
Bouhours, 
Buchanan, 
Bembo, 
Bossuet, 
Bacon R., 
Buffon, 
Bentham, 
Condorcet, 
Clairaut, 
Cegnard, 
Congreve, 
Charron, 
Camoens, 
Cuvier, 
Collins, 
Cowley, 
Cowper, 
Corneille, 
Colman G., 
Cumberland, 
Coke, 
Chillingworth, 
Calvin, 
Chubb, 
Canova, 
Claude, 
Caracci A., 
Cimarosa, 
Condillac, 
Constant B., 
Cervantes, 
Copernicus, 
Crebillon, 


LONGEVITY OF LITERARY MEN. 


Age. 


64 
64 
65 
67 
68 
69 
69 
69 


Profession. 


Philosophy, 


Politics, 


Church History, 
Philosophy, 


Medicine, 
Poetry, 
Poetry, 


Fine Arts, 
Fine Arts, 
Music, 
Music, 
Music, 
Philology, 
Medical, 
Morals, 
Theology, 
Law, 
Church History, 
Divinity, 


Philosophy, 
Poetry, 


Divinity, 
Philosophy, 
Natural History, 
Political Economy, 
Philosophy, 
Philosophy, 


Poetry, 


Poetry, 
Natural History, 
Poetry, 
Poetry, 
Poetry, 
Poetry, 
Poetry, 
Poetry, 
Law, 
Divinity, 
Divinity, 
Divinity, 
Fine Arts, 
Fine Arts, 
Fine Arts, 
Music, 


Natural Philosophy, 


Philosophy: 
Novel, 
Astronomy, 


Country. 


Ireland. 
France. 
Italy. 
Ireland. 
France. 
Italy. 
Ireland. 
France. 
Holland. 
England. 


Scotland. 


Italy. 
Italy. 
Italy. 


Germany. 


England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
Scotland. 
France. 

France. 


Switzerland. 


Italy. 
Scotland. 
Italy. 
France. 
England. 
France. 
England. 
France. 
France. 
France. 
England. 
France. 
Portugal. 
France. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
France. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Italy. 
Italy. 
Italy. 
Italy. 
France. 
France. 
Spain. 
Poland. 
France. 





[May, 
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Name. Age. Profession. Country. 
Casaubon, 71 Philology, Switzerland. 
Chaucer, 72 Poetry, England. 
Confucius, 73 Philosophy, China. 
Camden, 73 Politics, England. 
Cardan, 75 Italy. 
Cullen, 78 Medicine, Scotland. 
Cassini, 87 Astronomy, Italy. 
Davy, 51 Philosophy, England. 
Descartes, of Philosophy, France. 
: Davila, 55 History, Italy. 
Dante, 56 Poetry, Italy. 
Demosthenes, 59 Orator, Greece. 
Des Fontaines, 60 Philosophy, France. 
De Thou, 64 History, France. 
Dwight T., 65 Divinity, United States. 
D’Alembert, 67 Astronomy, France. 
7 Duclos, 68 France. 
: Dryden, 70 Poetry, England. 
: Diderot, 71 Philosophy, France. 
e Dacier, 71 Miscellany, France. 
; Dodart, 73 France. 
; Destouches, 74 France. 
i Duhamel, 82 France. 
; D’ Augesseau, 83 Philosophy, France. 
: D’Aubenton, Philosophy, France. 
, Euler, 76 Philosophy, Germany. 
Edwards J., 58 Divinity, United States. 
Edwards J.,p. D., 58 Divinity, United States. 
Euripides, 79 Poetry, Greece. 
Erasmus, 69 Philology, Holland. 
Farquhar, 30 Novelist, England. 
Fulton, 50 Philosophy, United States. 
Ferguson, 92 Philosophy, Scotland. 
Fourcroy, 54 Philosophy, France. 
Freret, 62 Philosophy, France. 
Fabricius, 68 History, Germany. 
Fichte J., Germany. 
Fracastor, 71 Philosophy, Italy. 
Frederic, 75 History, Prussia. 
Flechier, 78 Philosophy, France. 
: Fleury, 82 Divinity, France. 
q Franklin, 84 Philosophy, United States. 
; Gray, 55 Poetry, England. 
a Goldsmith, 44 Poetry, England. 
“J Gibbon, 57 History, England. 
:% Guicciardini, 58 Arts, Italy. 
Gesner, 60 Poetry, Switzerland. 
Galvani, 61 Philosophy, Italy. 
Graswinckel, 66 Holland. 
Griesbach, 67 Philology, Germany. 
Goldoni, 85 Italy. 
Gresset, 68 France. 
Gronovius, 71 Philology, Holland. 
Gifford, 48 Law, England. 
Graevius, 71 Law, Holland. 
Galileo, 78 Astronomy, Italy. — 
Galen, 79 Medicine, Anatolia. 
Goethe, 83 Philosophy, Germany. 
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Name. 


Gleim, 
Gorgias, 
Hutcheson, 
Horace, 
Helvetius, 
Homer, 
Homberg, 
Hume, 
Hevelius, 
Hamilton, 
Haller, 
Harvey, 
Hopkins S., 
Hoffman, 
Herschell, 
Halley, 
Hobbes, 
Hutton, 
Huet, 
Hartley, 
Hale, 

Holt, 
Hawkesworth, 
Hazlitt, 
Heberden, 
Handel, 
Haydn, 

Hans Sloane, 
Herodian, 
Hippocrates, 
Kaimes, 
Isocrates, 
Jenner, 
Juvenal, 
Johnson S., 
Jonson Ben, 
Johnson S. W., 
Kiel, 
Kircher, 
Kepler, 
Kant, 

La Bruyere, 
Lavater, 

La Mothe Hodart, 
La Harpe, 
Lessius, 

Le Sage, 
Lemery, 
Leti, 
Linneus, 
Lausberg, 
Lopez de Vega, 
Locke, 

La Condamine, 
La Fontaine, 
Leibnitz, 

La Grange, 
La Lande, 
La Place, 


LONGEVITY OF LITERARY MEN. 


Age. 


84 


Profession. 


Philosophy, 
Philosophy, 
Poetry, 
Philology, 
Poetry, 


History, 
Astronomy, 
Education, 
Poetry, 
Natural Philosophy, 
Divinity, 

Law, 
Astronomy, 
Astronomy, 
Philosophy, 
Astronomy, 
Divinity, 
Philosophy, 
Law, 

Law, 
Miscellaneous, 
Miscellaneous, 
Medicine, 
Music, 

Music, 


History, 


Medicine, 
Rhetoric, 
Oratory, 
Medicine, 
Poetry, 
Morals, 
Poetry, 
Law, 
Astronomy, 


Astronomy, 
Philosophy, 


Physiognomy, 


Philology, 
Philology, 


History, 
Botany, 


Poetry, 

Philosophy, 
Philosophy, 
Philosophy, 
Philqsophy, 
Philosophy, 
Philosophy, 
Astronomy, 





[May, 


Country. 


Germany. 
Sicily. 
Scotland. 
Rome. 
France. 
Greece. 
Holland. 
England. 
Prussia. 
Ireland. 
Switzerland. 
England. 
United States. 
Germany. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
Engiand. 
France. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
Germany. 
Germany. 
Ireland. 
Greece. 
Greece. 
Scotland. 
Greece. 
England. 
Italy. 
England. 
England. 
United States. 
Denmark. 
Germany. 
Germany. 
Germany. 
France. 
Switzerland. 
France. 
France. 
Belgium. 
France. 
France. 
Italy. 
Sweden. 
Belgium. 
Spain. 
England. 
France. 
France. 
Italy. 
France. 
France. 
France. 
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Name. 


Marot, 
Moliere, 
Mendelsohn, 
Montaigne, 
Mosheim, 
Mandeville, 
Milton, 
Montesquieu, 
Muschenbroeck, 
Murphy, 
Mascaron, 
Malherbe, 
Mezerai, 
Massinger, 
Marlow, 
Mabillon, 
Mably, 
Malebranche, 
Marmontel, 
Massillon, 
Mead, 
Metastasio, 
Mirabeau, 
Nieuwentyl, 
Nollet, 
Nicole, 
Nelle, 
Newton, 
Otway, 
Pliny Younger, 
Pliny Elder, 
Pope, | 
Paul Jove, 
Pelisson, 
Petrarch, 
Perrault, 
Prideaux, 
Plato, 

Parr, 
Pestalozzi, 
Polybius, 
Quinault, 
Racine, 
Ramus, 
Rousseau J. B., 
Rabelais, 
Richardson, 
Robertson, ~ 
Reid, 
Ranee, 
Roscoe, 
Raynal, 
Scarron, 
Simpson, 
Smollet, 
Shakespeare, 
Shenstone, 
Spenser, 
Schaunat, 


VOL. VI. 


LONGEVITY OF LITERARY MEN. 


Age. 


50 
57 





Profession. 


Poetry, 
Philology, 
Philosophy, 
Church History, 
Philosophy, 
Poetry, 


Law, 
Poetry, 
Philosophy, 


Poetry, 
Poetry, 


Philosophy, 
Philosophy, 
Divinity, 
Divinity, 
Music, 
Philosophy, 
Philology, 


Philosophy, 
Poetry, 

Natural History, 
Natural History, 
Poetry, 

Artist, 


Poetry, 


History, 
Poetry, 
Philology, 
Education, 
Military, 


Poetry, 
History, 
History, 


Novels, 
Historian, 
Philosophy, 


Historian, 
Philosophy, 


Astronomy, 
Historian, 
Poetry, 
Poetry, 
Poetry, 


33 


Country. 


France. 
France. 
Prussia. 
France. 
Germany. 
Holland. 
England. 
France. 
Holland. 
England. 
France. 
France. 
France. 
England. 
England. 
Italy. 
France. 
France. 
France. 
France. 
England. 
Italy. 
France. 
Holland. 
France. 
France. 
Franconia. 
England. 
England. 
Italy. 
Italy. 
England. 
Italy. 
France. 
Italy. 
Italy. 
England. 
Greece. 
England. 
Switzerland. 
Greece. 
France. 
France. 
France. 
France. 
France. 
England. 
Scotland. 
Scotland. 
France. 
England. 
France. 
France. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
Belgium. 
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Name. 


Saussure, 
Sydenham, 
Schlichting, 
Smith A., 
Schmeizel, 
Scaliger, 
Selden, 
Stephens H., 
Schiller, 
Seneca, 

St. Lambert, 
Sannaranus, 
Stewart D., 
Stall, 
Sheffield, 
Scaliger, 
Sautorius, 
Solis, 

St. Augustin, 
Swift, 
Spallanzani, 
Swedenborg, 
St. Pierre, 
Sophocles, 
St. Evremont, 
Simonides, 
Sadi, 
Thomson, 
Tasso, 
Tournefort, 
Tycho Brahe, 
T'scharner, 
Temple, 
Tissot, 
Thucydides, 
Usher, 
Virgil, 
Villaret, 
Valisnieri, 
Vauban, 
Vertot, 
Vida, 
Winckelmann, 
Waller, 
Wollaston, 
Werner, 
Warburton, 
Whiston, 
Wilson T., 
Wren C., 
Young, 
Zimmermann, 
Zenocrates, 
Zeno, 


LONGEVITY OF LITERARY -MEN. 


Age. 


59 
65 
65 
67 
68 
69 
70 
70 
46 
71 
88 
72 
73 
75 
75 
75 
75 
76 
76 
73 
79 
85 
86 
90 
90 
98 
99 
48 
ol 
52 
395 
58 
70 
70 
80 


Profession. 


Philosophy, 
Medicine, 


Philosophy, 


Philology, 
Philology, 
Philology, 
Poetry, 
Morals, 
Morals, 


Philosophy, 
Philology, 


Philology, 


Geography, 
Divinity, 
Novels, 


Theology, 
Natural History, 
Poetry, 


Poetry, 
Poetry, 
Poetry, 
Poetry, 


Astronomy, 


Miscellany, 
Philosophy, 
History, 

Church History, 
Poetry, 


Philosophy, 
Medicine, 
Fine Arts, 


Philosophy, 
Geology, 
Theology, 
Philosophy, 
Philosophy, 
Architecture, 
Poetry, 
Morals, 
Poetry, 
Philosophy, 


Country. 


France. 
England. 
Poland. 
Scotland. 
Russia. 
Italy. 
England. 
France. 
Germany. 
Spain. 


Italy. 
Scotland. 
Germany. 
England. 
Italy. 
Italy. 
Spain. 
Africa. 
Treland. 
Italy. 
Sweden. 
France. 
Greece. 
France. 
Greece. 
Persia. 
England. 
Italy. 
France. 
Denmark. 
Switzerland. 
England. 
France. 
Greece. 
Treland. 
Italy. 
France. 
Italy. 
France. 
France. 
Italy. 
Germany. 
Germany. 
England. 
Germany. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
England. 
Switzerland. 
Greece. 
Greece. 
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GREEK CLASSIC WRITERS. 


PRINCIPAL GREEK CLASSIC WRITERS. 


Aristophanes, comic poet, . B.C, 389 Hierocles, philosopher, > V4 @ 2eoee 
Anacreon, lyric poet, - . 474 Iszeus, orator, . ° ; ° - 320 
Archimedes, mathematician, . - 206 Lycophron, grammarian, . oe soe 
Athenzeus, philosopher, . . , 190, Lucian, dialogist, . . ; . 180 
Demostienes, orator, . . , 322 Lysias, orator, . . ° : , 162 
Diogenes Laertius, philosopher, ° 122 Musaeus, poet, . ° ; - uncertain. 
Dionysius Periegetes, poet, ° ; 20 Orpheus, poet, . pcre - uncertain, 
Dionysius Halicarnassus, historian, . 5 Pindar, lvric poet, . . ‘ , 435 
Esopus, philosopher, : : . 570 Plato, philosopher, —. . : ° 340 
Euripides, tragic poet, . . . 407 Pausanius, historian, . ; : : 170 
Eschylus, a. . ° , , 456 Plutarch, biographer, . ° : ° 120 
Euclid, mathematician, . . . 200 Sappho, poetess,. .« . . . 600 
Heliodorus, rhetorician, . ° . 309 Sabwiee, tragedian, . ° ° » 406 
Hesiod, poet, . ; ; . - 870 Theocrytus, pastoral poet,.  .  . 262 
Homer, poet, . . . . . 850 Thucydides, historian, a ee a 
Herodotus, historian, : . - 484 Xenophon, historian, . aa - 360 


Both the parentage and place of nativity of .Jristophanes are unknown, though 
itis generally allowed that AZgina had the honor of giving him birth. His 
style is rich and free, and grand in attic elegance. His pen was sometimes 
used in the most imprudent and extravagant manner. “ His attack upon the ven- 
erable person and learned efforts of Socrates, affixes a stigma to the character 
of the poet, which no sophistry can ever efface, since Aristophanes could not be 
so blind as to confound the doctrines of that philosopher with the dogmas of the 
sophists.” Mr. Bohtz, author of a dissertation on the Ranae of Aristophanes, 
remarks that “this comedy was intended to expose the degeneracy of the poets 
of his age, and the falling off of the people in matters of taste.” 

‘Inacreon was a native of Teos, in Ionia. He is said to have been of illustri- 
ous ancestry, and Plato affirms that he was a descendant of Codrus. He was a 
poet of peculiar merit in lyric metre, but of intemperate and dissolute habits. 
The moral influence of his poems is in general decidedly bad. History informs 
us that Demosthenes was left an orphan at an early period of his life. His 
father was an Athenian, who, by some manual occupation, some say that of 
an armorer or blacksmith, succeeded in amassing considerable wealth, which, 
in consequence of his son’s minority at his dedth, he was left in the hands 
of guardians, who, being of dubious honesty, wasted his estate. Plato, who 
established an academy which was attended by all noble Athenian youth, 
numbered Demosthenes among his pupils; but Iseus seems to have been 
preferred by Demosthenes, whose instructions he cordially received. Eu- 
ripides is said to have been born at Salamis, not far from the mouth of the 
river Euripus, on the day in which the rejoicings took place for the defeat of 
Xerxes, 479 B. C. He studied rhetoric under Prodicus the Chian, and phi- 
losophy under Anaxagoras, and was intimately acquainted with Socrates, man 
of whose doctrines he imbibed. He left his own country, and was familiar wit 
Archelaus, king of Macedon. His end was calamitous, being torn in pieces by 
dogs, B. C. 407. The Athenians raised a cenotaph to his memory. He wrote 
seventy-five tragedies, of which nineteen only are extant. His style is simple 
and elegant. He has neither the energy and sublimity of Aischylus, nor the 
stateliness nor dignity of Sophocles. Aristotle said that Sophocles “ made men 
as they ought to be, Euripides as they are.” 

Eschylus was the son of Euphorion of Athens, and was the first who gave a 
model to tragic verse. Upwards of ninety tragedies are supposed to have been 
written by him, forty of which were honored with the public prize, and but seven 
have reached us. He is said to have been the first who formed two acts, and 
introduced actors on the stage. His imagination was wild and vigorous. He 


marked his characters with strong lines of virtue and vice, and expressed his | 


conceptions in glowing and energetic lang \age. 
Sophocles was born at Colonae, in Attica, about 497 B. C. He was a pupil 
of ASschylus, and studied music and dancing under Lamprus. He studied 
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lyric poetry, in which he would have excelled, as the choruses of his tragedies 
show. He was the rival of Euripides. Of one hundred and twenty tragedies, 
only the Ajax, Electra, Q:dipus Tyrannus, Antigone, Trachinian Veigius, Phi- 
loctetes, and CEdipus Colonus remain. He wrote for the stage till a late period 
of life, which was unusually prolonged, being in his ninety-first year at his 
death, His style is animated, elegant, and lofty. 

Of Alceus, Stesichorus, and Simonides, little is known, beyond their names, 
and a few fragments of their verses. Stesichorus was the first who wrote an 
epithalamium or nuptial song. Simonides was by far the most accomplished 
writer of his time. Some beautiful fragments remain. The characteristic 
beauties of Pindar are a poetical imagination, a warm and enthusiastic genius, 
a bold and figurative expression, and a concise and sententious style. The fame 
of Hesiod is that of a sweet poet. He happily blends a pleasing power of nar- 
ration and correct principle. He is supposed to have been born at Ascra, a 
town of Boeotia. According to Varro and Plutarch, he was contemporary with 
Homer. By Quinctilian, Philostratus and others, he is placed before Homer. 
He is supposed to have been murdered by the sons of Zanctyor, of Naupactum. 
Seven cities, as is well known, contended for the honor of Homer’s birth. Some 
persons suppose his era to have been 168 years after the Trojan war—others 
160 years before the foundation of Rome. According to Paterculus, 968 B. C. 
—to Herodotus, 884 B. C.—and the Arundelian marbles, 907 B. C. He was 
called Melesigines, because supposed to have been born on the river Meles. 
The inhabitants of Chios boast of showing a place on that island where he kept 
a school. The inhabitants of Cos would have it that he was buried there. The 
Cyprians also claimed the honor of his birth. Pisistratus of Athens is supposed 
to have been the first who arranged his poems in the manner in which they have 
come down to us. Two eminent commentators on Homer, Heyne and Wolff, 
think that the Homeric poems were originally detached pieces, composed by a 
number of writers called rhapsodists, and collected by the Pisistratide. Wolff 
assigns a larger share of the authorship to Homer, than Heyne does. Other 
critics, among whom are Prof. Felton of Harvard university, and a late writer 
in the North American Review, consider the poems as in substance the produc- 
tions of Homer.* 

Herodotus was born at Halicarnassus, and travelled over Egypt, Italy, and all 
Greece. He is supposed to have died at Thurium. D’Anville, Rennell, Shaw, 
Park, Belzoni, Cuvier, and others, bear powerful testimony to the astonishing 
accuracy of the father of history. Perhaps the best proof of the veracity and 
impartiality of Herodotus is the recitation of his history before the public at the 
Olympic games. TT'hucydides was born at Athens, and was descended from the 
famous general, Miltiades. He was but sixteen years of age, when accompany- 
ing his father Clotus to the Olympic games, he heard Herodotus read his his- 
tory, which kindled in him the sparks of a strong emulation. He was an eye- 
witness of the events which he records. He is profound, just, and impartial. 
His reflections upon every plan which was proposed, bespeak his skill as a gen- 
eral and his judgment as a political economist. Xenophon, a son of the Athe- 
nian, Gryllus, is distinguished for his very early attachment to Socrates. “The 
Memorabilia of Xenophon,” observes Mr. Dunbar, “is the best account which 
we have of the life and doctrines of Socrates, since .t was penned for the specific 
purpose of vindicating his much injured master from the false aspersions of his 
enemies, as well as to communicate other local information connected with the 
state. The style of Xenophon possesses all the politeness of a studied compo- 
sition, and yet all the freedom and winning familiarity of elegant conversation. 

The doctrines of Socrales appear to have been formed more from observation 
and experience, than from strict adherence to any theory. He was in every 
sense of the term, a social and instructive philosopher. “The mode of reason- 
ing which Socrates employed, was by proposing a series of questions to the 
person with whom he conversed, which by a regular, though sometimes circuit- 
ous, induction of facts, led to consequences which completely established his 





* Dr. Bentley wrote an article in whi j re written 
by Solomon during his apetang? which he attempted to prove that the Iliad and Odyssey we 
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opinion.” Few men have left behind them a reputation more unsullied by 
private or political errors. 

The family of Plato was of illustrious descent, and ranked among the most 
honorable of the Athenians. On his father’s side, he was descended from 
Codrus, and on his mother’s from Solon. He received the name of Plato from 
the largeness of his shoulders. After having travelled over many countries, he 
settled at Athens and opened a school for philosophy. His works are all 
written in the form of dialogues. He died on his birth day, when eighty years 
old. To an extremely temperate habit, we may perhaps attribute that clearness 
of conception which not unfrequently marks the sublime. In his Phaedon and 
Timeus is the following idea. “The Creator of the universe is one, immortal, 
infinite, the centre of all perfection, the inexhaustible source of intelligence 
and being; who existed before he created the universe, nor had manifested his 
power by any external act, for he had no beginning. He existed independent 
of all other beings in the unfathomable depths of eternity.” Plato was the first, 
who, in support of the immortality of the soul, produced arguments solid and 
permanent. His maxim is to arrive at the knowledge of things by ideas, which 
are to be considered as their originals. Aristotle’s is to become acquainted 
with them by the effects which are the result of those ideas. The order 
established by Plato is that of nature. 

Aristotle was born at Stagira, and was the son of Nichomachus and Festiada. 
After his father’s death, and at the age of seventeen, he went to Athens, and 
became the pupil of Plato. It is said that Plato called him “the mind of the 
school.” He was for ten years the teacher of Alexander the Great. The 
lyceum, a grove in the suburbs of Athens, was the arena where he taught his 
pupils. ‘To one class of hearers, he taught his eroteric doctrine, consisting of 
logic, rhetoric, and politics; to another class, the esoteric, the more subtle 
doctrine concerning existence, nature, and the divinity. 





A GOOD SUBSTITUTE FOR A GYMNASIUM. 


(Communicated by the Rev. Richard Knill, St. Petersburg.) 


Mr. Editor,—When a fire breaks out in a Russian village, it is expec- 
ted that every person who is capable of rendering assistance, will hasten to 
the spot, and do what he can to extinguish the flames. Hence one man 
is seen running with a bucket, another with a ladder, and another with an 
axe. In like manner when any thing is to be done for the public good, it 
is the duty and privilege of every man to step forward, and lend a helping 
hand. This will account for my addressing you, and I hope you will con- 
sider it as a sufficient reason. In reading your Quarterly Registers, my 
mind was forcibly struck with the frequent reference which you make to the 
gymnasium. I know that air, and exercise, are as needful as food, and that 
where these are disregarded, the health of students must be materially in- 
jured. Dear young men !—let them have air—let them have ezercise—but 
let it be in a way which shall be beneficial to their souls as well as their 
bodies—which shall be advantageous to others, as well as to themselves. 

‘In some species of exercise a man cannot forget that he is at play,” but 
there is too much to be done in a short life to admit of any part of it being 
spent in play! I therefore beg permission to suggest a plan which shall 
prove a substitute for gymnasiums—the advantages of which I myself have 
Witnessed. Near to the theological seminary in which it was my privilege to 
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study, there was a benevolent society for supplying the aged and sick poor 
with articles calculated to comfort them in their distress. Every student 
was a voluntary member and visitor—and as none of us had much money to 
give, we were happy to have a fund—in a great measure provided by others— 
through which we might help our necessitous fellow-creatures. Every day 
from twelve to half past one was our own, which we were expected to spend 
in the way that would be most conducive to our health. Accordingly, this 
time was generally embraced by the students, for taking a long walk in the 
country among the numerous cottages—visit one or two-—leave some 
tracts—speak a word for God—give a shilling for the relief of the sick 
or aged—and return almost bathed in perspiration just in time for dinner. 

The scenery around us was beautiful. ‘The fences on each side of the 
roads were adorned with the hawthorn and honeysuckle, the violet, and the 
lily of the valley. The hills were covered with flocks, and for many 
months in the year, the fields were covered over with corn. This regaled 
our senses; enlivened our spirits; stretched our limbs; made the blood 
to circulate healthfully in our veins; and often filled us with gratitude to 
our divine Master, for such frequent opportunities to advance his praise ! 
Was there ever any gymnastic exercise which for a moment could be 
compared to this? No! 

Here also we became familiar with scenes of distress, which drew forth 
and matured some of tlie finest feelings of our hearts, and taught us lessons 
which books cannot teach. It led to habits of benevolent exertion which 
are of vast importance to those who are to spend their lives in preaching 
the gospel. It taught us how to address plain uneducated people intelli- 
gibly, for there are many words and phrases in fine sermons which they do 
not understand. It was a commencement of pastoral visits from which 
we learned much more than the people whom we visited. In short it was 
connected with so many advantages to the students, that I cannot but hope 
for the sake of my young brethren, that the day may be near, when there 
shall be a society for visiting and relieving the sick attached to every the- 
ological seminary. I must add—that for the benefit of our Jungs, we had 
another exercise both edifying and useful. From five o’clock to six in the 
afternoon was also our own—one half of which was generally spent in 
taking a cup of tea, and the other half in improving ourselves in psalmody, 
and I believe it is not too much to say that the greater part of the students 
who resided in the institution with me, were able to lead a choir much 
better than half the parish clerks in Christendom. 





REVENUES OF GREAT BRITAIN, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Tue earliest period of English history is involved in obscurity. It is most 
probable that the barbarous chiefs, besides the grain and cattle which they 
were entitled to asa mark of respect and honor, appropriated to themselves a 
large share of the booty arising from their uninterrupted petty wars. The 
Romans introduced a regular system of taxation, of which the “tributa and 
vectigalia ” were two constituent parts. The revenue was increased so much, 
that the Roman proconsuls not only covered the expenditure of the country, 
but even sent considerable sums to the capital. Six hundred and twenty years 
elapsed between the departure of these fierce conquerors and the arrival of new 
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ones. The country being divided into seven kingdoms, and the greatest part 
of the land distributed among the barbarous chiefs, the regularity of the con- 
tributions disappeared, and the cultivators of the land paid personal service to 
their chiefs instead of money. The Danes infested the country so much, 
that a temporary land tax became necessary to purchase their forbearance. 
King Ethelred, therefore, in 991, created the “Danegeld,” or “ Hidagium” 
which produced £10,000, equal to £360,000 of present money. The tax was 
afterwards increased, and made permanent till it was entirely repealed by 
Edward the Confessor in 1051. 


Estimated Revenues of the Norman Laine. 


William, cong. A.D. 1066 £400,000 Henry I. 1100 £300,000 

William Rufus, 1087 = 350,000 Stephen, 1135 250,000 

William the conqueror began and finished a survey, not only of the royal 
territories, but of all landed property in the kingdom. Six years were employed 
in this undertaking, the result of which was the “‘domboc,” or final sentence, 
better known as the “doomsday book.” A pound of silver at that time con- 
tained three times the weight it does at present, and it would also purchase ten 
times more of the necessaries of life than in our times. In the Norman line, 
the revenue met the expenditure. Public credit was unknown. 


Revenues of the Saxon or Plantagenet Line. 


Henry II. A.D. 1154 £200,000 Edward I. 1272 £150,000 
Richard I. 1189 ~—- 150,000 Edward II. 1307 ~=—s- 100,000 
John 1199 100,000 Edward IIL. 1327 =—s_- 154,139 
Henry III. 1216 80,000 Richard I. 1377 130,000 


Henry II. laid the first tax on personal property, amounting at first to two pence 
on the pound, which was soon increased to one tenth part of all personal 
property. For the purpose of taking Jerusalem, £70,000 were paid. John 
exacted 60,000 marks, or £180,000 from the Jews. One of them being rated 
at 10,000 marks, refused to pay; but John ordered a tooth to be pulled out 
every day from the Jew, till the payment was completed. On the eighth day, 
the delinquent paid the money. The duties of tonnage and poundage, and the 
first charter granted to alien merchants, in which for the first time a tariff of du- 
ties appeared, had their origin in the reign of Edward I. [n order to increase his 
revenue, he exiled 15,000 Jews, and in one day murdered 250. He abolished 
the practice of taxing the inhabitants of cities and boroughs, without the consent 
of parliament. In the reign of Edward III., the first tax on polls was levied, 
amounting to four pence on every individual over fourteen. In the reign of 
Richard II., the pope’s sanction of taxes was no longer considered necessary, 
an evident proof that the doctrine of Wickliffe, the father of the reformation, 
began to produce the most salutary effects. | 


Revenues of the Line of Lancaster. 


Henry IV. A. D. 1399 £100,000 Henry VI. 1422 £64,976 

Henry V. 1413 76,643 

The most remarkable financial feature of the reign of Henry IV., was the 
income or real property tax, which was granted with the express understanding 
that it should not become a precedent. In the time of Henry VL., the principle 
of gradation in taxation was introduced. Foreign merchants were subject toa 
poll tax, and even aliens, who resided in England six weeks, paid a tax of 


twenty shillings. 


Revenues of the House of York. 


Edward IV. A. D. 1460 £100,000 Richard Iil. 1483 £100,000 

Edward V. 1483 100,000 

Edward IV. had recourse to the “benevolence ” of the clergy, and submitting 
his wants to the people, succeeded in obtaining considerable eums. He ac- 
quired considerable money by fining temporalities and bishoprics, and by 
engaging in commercial pursuits. 
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Revenues of the House of Tudor. 


Henry VII. A. D. 1485 £400,000 Mary 1553 £450,000 
Henry VIIL. 1509 800,000 Elizabeth 15538 £00,000 
Edward VI. 1547 400,000 


Henry VII. had amassed at the time of his death a treasure amounting to 
three millions sterling. Much of it was extorted in a most iniquitous manner. 
He let out ships and lent money at a most usurious interest. But the prodi- 
gality and extravagance of Henry VIII. exceeded the avarice of his father. In 
his fourth year, the abhorred poll tax was voted. He exacted a loan of his 
subjects, and then procured parliament to pass a law “cancelling all debts 
which the king had incurred since his accession to the throne.” By one act, 
376 monasteries were suppressed, which yielded him an annual income of 
£132,000. Two years afterwards, he abolished the larger monasteries, 605 
abbeys, 90 colleges, and 110 hospitals. The origin of poor rates is to be traced 
to these strong measures. The revenues of the religious houses suppressed, 
amounted, on a moderate calculation, to £272,000; their value at the present 
time would be £6,000,000. The war with France cost the nation £1,340,000. 
The minority of Edward VI. was accompanied by the usual consequences— 
rapacity and misgovernment at home—disgrace abroad. A national debt of 
£240,000 was the result. A monopoly granted to foreign merchants called the 
“ corporation steel-yards ” was repealed, much to the advantage of the revenue. 
The entire revenues of the five years of Mary’s reign, were £4,500,000. With 
Elizabeth a new era in British finances commenced. She began her reign by 
paying the debts of her father, her sister, and her brother Edward, restoring 
the debased coin of the realm to a proper standard, and strictly upholding the 
basis of public faith. The total amount of her permanent income, including 
her hereditary revenues, exceeded £350,000. The amount of silver coined 
during her reign, was £5,513,717, and of gold £795,138. In the war with 
Spain, she expended £1,200,000. The consolidation of the laws previously 
enacted for the relief of the poor, was another great economical measure of 
this reign. She was not exempt, however, from the mal-practices of her pre- 
decessors. She laid embargoes on all sorts of merchandize, extorted money 
from the catholics, plundered Ireland, squandered large sums on her successive 
favorites, and carried the expenses of her household and her dresses so far, that 
no less than 3,000 suits of different colors and shapes were found at her death, 
with which she used to adorn her person. But notwithstanding all her errors, 
the basis of public credit was laid, all branches of the revenue increased, the 
Indian empire was founded, and the liberties of the people augmented. During 
the time of the Commonwealth, the whole annual income of England was 
£1,517,274 ; of Scotland, £143,652; of Ireland, £207,790. The whole amount 
of the money raised in England during the commonwealth, from November 3, 
1640, to November 5, 1649, was £83,331,489. Not far from £20,000,000 arose 
from sequestrations. The long parliament established the post office, which 
yielded £10,000 annually, besides saving considerable expense. Large sums 
were raised by voluntary contributions. Every person retrenched a meal a 
week towards the expense of freedom. This whimsical tax existed six years, 
in which time it produced £608,400. A new and more comprehensive financial 
system began now to be acted upon. A regular land tax was established. 
Pym formed a new plan for the excise. 


Revenues of the Stuart Line. 


James I. A. D. 1603 £600,000 Charles II. A. D. 1649 £1,800,000 
Charles I. 1625 895,819 James IL. 1685 2,001,885 


At the accession of Charles II., the parliament granted to him £1,200,000, as 
the fixed revenue of his crown. The total supplies voted to the king during 
his reign, amounted to £13,414,858—a sum hitherto unparalleled. All the sums 
received by Charles, during his reign, amounted to at least £43,000,000. He 


was the first sovereign who kept a standing army in time of peace, which cost 
£212,000 per annum. The expenses of his harems disgraced even royalty itself. 
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No less than five of his illegitimate children were created dukes. A very im- 
portant financial measure was adopted, by which it was determined that the 
grants of parliaments, must, in future, specify the purpose to which each sum 
voted is to be applied. The plan of James II. was to “get money by all means,” 
in order to destroy both the established religion and the English liberties. An 
obsequious parliament voted him £2,000,000 per annum for life. 


Revenues of William and .4nne. 


William had an income at his accession of £2,001,855, and at his death of 
£3,895,205. The aggregate receipts of his reign were £72,047,361. The con- 
stitution was now consolidated. Population increased, as well as consumption, 
importation, and every branch of commerce. All sorts of taxes were introduced, 
among others, on marriages, births, and bachelors. Two great economical 
engines originated in this reign—the bank and paper credit. Taxes were 
imposed on the exportation of corn, bread, meal, and biscuit. Afterwards, 
opinion passed to the other extreme, and a bounty was granted upon the ex- 
portation of these very articles. The aggregate revenue, during the reign of 
Anne, twelve years, amounted to £62,500,000, making her ordinary annual income 
£5,691,803. But by borrowing, she burdened future generations with nearly 
£60,000,000 more ; thus upwards of £122,000,000 was the prodigious sum re- 
ceived by this queen. The wars during this reign, cost above £43,000,000. 


Estimated Revenue of the House of Brunswick. 
George I., at his death, . . £6,762,643 George IIL, in 1810, . . £ 66,029,349 


George IL., do é .* . 8.523.540 do 1815, . ‘ . 72,131,214 
George IIL, at his accession, . 800,000 George IV., average 1820 to 1826, 58,000,000 
do in 1788, . ° . 15,572,971 do do 826 to 1830, 60,000,000 
do 1800, . , . 29,604,008 William IV., do 1830 to 1834, 46,620,165 


During the reign of George I., almost uninterrupted peace was preserved, 
and the taxes, expense, and national debt, reduced. The total sums which 
passed into the exchequer, during his reign, amounted to £79,832,160, of which 
£41,000,000 were applied to the payment of the principal and interest of the 
national debt. The total annual expense of the nation was but £2,583,000. 
George II. was engaged in almost constant warfare. The aggregate revenue 
of this reign was £217,217,301, while £59,000,000 of debt were incurred. In 
three wars, ali impolitic and unnecessary, £157,000,000 of public money were 
expended. —— 

“It appeared,” says a financial writer, “as if with George III. interminable 
war came to ravage and destroy the world.” The total aggregate net amount 
produced by all branches of the revenue, from the accession of George III. 
to the close of the war in 1815, was one billion three hundred and eighty-six 
millions two hundred and sixty-eight thousand four hundred and forty-six pounds 
sterling—a sum three times greater than all the stock of gold and silver exist- 
ing in the world, in 1809, the epoch of the greatest known abundance of those 
metals. ‘These immense sums were chiefly expended for three grand objects— 
to enforce parliamentary laws in the colonies, to keep down and afterwards 
replace on the throne the Bourbon family, and to support the various branches 
of the royal family. The king of England replaced the Bourbons on the 
throne of France, at a cost of above one thousand millions sterling! The 
amount paid in the shape of annuities to the several members of the royal 
family, fifteen in number, from 1760 to 1815, was £12,600,000 ; while the 
whole sum granted for useful discoveries during forty-seven years, was only 
£77,463. Nearly one million sterling was given to Wellington for his services 
in six years of war; while in twenty-one years, only £68,300 was given to a 
great institution, the board of agriculture. _From the accession of William III. 
to 1815, above one thousand one hundred millions were chiefly expended in de- 
pressing the house of Bourbon ; while during the same period, an equal sum 
Was appropriated to raise it to the splendor, and strengthen it in the possession 
of the throne. Since 1815, it has been a period of peace. In six years, from 
1822 to 1828 there was a surplus of revenue of nearly nineteen millions, while 
3 large diminution was at the same time effected in taxation. 
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THE HEAVENLY VISION; OR, THE CHRISTIAN LIVING FOR 
THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 


(Communicated by the Rev. Samuel Nott, Wareham, Ms.) 


Sr. Paut is the most signal instance on record, of living for the conver- 
sion of the world. ‘The circumstances of the demand made upon him, 
his faithful obedience, and his success, give to his example the highest 
possible interest. A light from heaven shone suddenly upon his path, and 
a voice from heaven spoke to his ear so miraculously, as convinced him 
that Jesus of Nazareth was the long expected Messiah. The claims of his 
persecuted Lord, rushed upon his mind with overwhelming power, and he 
was bowed by the spirit to that submissive prayer, ‘ Lord, what wilt thou 
have me todo?” Immediately the Saviour became his teacher and guide, 
and required his new servant to bear his gospel to the Gentiles, to turn 
them from darkness to light and from the power of Satan untoGod. With 
what readiness, constancy, and perseverance, he obeyed his new Lord and 
Master, his whole history bears witness. Not only was he wrapt in holy 
admiration and burning zeal as he saw that novel glory, or held it in fresh 
remembrance, but for life he was earnestly engaged for the conversion of 
the world, so that after nearly thirty years he was able to say, ‘‘ I was not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision.” 

There are modern instances of a like demand of the Saviour heard and 
complied with, without a miracle, on the very field of conversion ; in which 
the earliest yielding of the heart to Christ has involved in it a covenant to 
use all possible efforts to spread the gospel in the world, and especially 
among pagan nations. Such seems to have been the case with Samuel J. 
Mills, whose first suggestion of devotedness to Christ, expressed his choice, 
to spend the rest of his days in communicating the gospel of salvation to 
the poor heathen. ‘Though Mills was never a missionary to the heathen, 
he was strictly and perseveringly obedient to the heavenly vision; and all 
the plans for converting the world, in which American Christians are en- 
gaged, were devised or urged forward by his devoted mind. 

But there is another and a larger set of men, whose first yielding of the 
heart to its new Lord and Master has been general only, including all the 
claims which he might ever be found to make ; who have sincerely adopted 
the prayer of the converted Saul, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
and who have been taught at length, to devote themselves fully, earnestly, 
and for life, to the conversion of the world. Such certainly was Henry 
Martyn, such was Gordon Hall. Such in private life, at home, was Solo- 
mon Goodale, that remarkable contributor in the earlier years of foreign 
missions ; and such also were Worcester and Evarts, the deceased secreta- 
ries of the American Board. ‘They have gone to their reward ; but their 
works declare that they were not disobedient to the heavenly vision. 

This compliance of the apostle of the modern missionaries, and of the 
more devoted agents and contributors at home, has received the admiration 
of the Christian world. Can we do better in attempting to accomplish the 
design of this essay, than to urge this plain principle, that every Christian 
is bound by his first covenant with Christ, to be, in regard to the conversion 
of the world, what he admires and approves in the most devoted modern dis- 
ciples, and especially in the great apostle to the Gentiles. Instead of at- 
tempting to unfold any new principle, we ask the attention of the wise and 
simple together, to this easy guide—So live, that when twenty or thirty 
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years shall have passed away, you may look back upon the first claims of 
the Redeemer, and your first engagement to be his, and around upon the 
wide world, and say, I have not been disobedient to the heavenly vision. 

The first step towards adopting this easy rule as one’s personal guide, is 
a just and proper view of the claim which ts yielded to in becoming a 
Christian. On this, however, we need not enlarge. Seripture settles it, 
common consent settles it, that the disciple of Christ makes no reserve, 
Entire consecration makes a believer, at which demand the unbeliever 
stumbling, falls and perishes. ‘There is no true discipleship, but that which 
yields entirely to Christ as one’s Lord and Master; nor any proper profes- 
sion of religion, but a declaration of entire surrender. 

Is not the next step as plain? Can any one yield himself to the Saviour 
of the world, without a pledge and engagement to do his utmost for the con- 
version of the world? Can there be any other sort of discipleship to such 
a Saviour but Paul’s? Can there be any Christian spirit which does not 
include the apostolic, the missionary spirit? Is not every believer a debtor 
to the Jew and the Gentile, bound by the Saviour’s original claim, and his 
own original surrender, like Mills, or Martyn, or Hall, or Evarts, or St. 
Paul, himself to live for their salvation? Does not every Lord’s supper 
renew the Saviour’s demand, and each disciple’s private and public en- 
gagement, while he drinks the blood which is shed for many for the remis- 
sion of sins, and proclaims the Lord’s death until he come? Surely it 
needs no argument to prove that he who hath not the spirit of the Saviour 
of the world is none of his ; that every Christian is bound to present himself 
a living sacrifice to him who gave himself up for the salvation of men ; 
that every Christian should feel bound by his original covenant to be, in 
regard to the conversion of the world, what he admires and approves in the 
most devoted modern disciples, and especially in that most signal example, 
the great apostle of the Gentiles. 

It is not necessary to show further that this demand is just. I prefer to 
notice, in two particulars, how it is urged upon the mind by peculiar and 
interesting Circumstances. 

1. Consider the glory in which the Lord now appears to demand the 
co-operation of every disciple in the conversion of the world. What was 
miracle to Paul on the road to Damascus, is common now in all the streets 
and houses of the Christian world. ‘Then, the Saviour’s power to save all 
nations, and his claim upon the apostle’s services, were brought home to the 
conscience and the heart by an overcoming miracle. Now, the same 
power is signified more gloriously to every mind, and the same claim pre 
sented, in the fact of far spread and successful efforts, to convert the 
world, and in those channels of communication, which he has opened from 
every man’s door. Is the voice of Christ less distinct and commanding in 
every Christian’s ear than in that of the apostle? Or is the assurance that 
he will be with us individually and collectively in turning the Gentiles from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, less worthy of our 
belief? No. The mighty works which meet every man’s eye are more 
convincing than the light and voice on the road to Damascus: for they dis- 
play the Saviour, not in outward glory at a single spot in Syria, but speak- 
ing to the conscience and the heart of the rudest and basest men in the 
four quarters of the globe: and the arrangements for spreading the gospel 
have been prepared with such a comprehensive providence, that miracles 
have no more place, than streams from the rock, or manna from the skies, 
amidst the abundant resources of the promised land. What Christian, 
now, be he learned or ignorant, rich or poor, does not behold Jesus as the 
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Saviour of the world—has not the gift of tongues, and the power of travel- 
ling over all nations? As he sits in his counting-room, as he sells the 
commodities of commerce, as he toils in the shop or in the field, he can 
publish the glad tidings of salvation on the frontiers of China, among the 
atheists of Birmah, and the idolaters of India, among the barbarous tribes 
of Africa and America, and even in the scattered islands of the most distant 
seas ; and can hear from afar that he does not speak in vain! 

But this is not all. Amidst these displays of the Redeemer’s power in 
all lands, and this gift of tongues more marvellous than the ancient miracle, 
we have seen him appear about our path in all the glory of a present prince 
and Saviour, making of every Christian as of Paul, a special demand in 
behalf of the conversion of the world. It was not for himself alone, that 
Jesus showed to Paul that heavenly vision on the road to Damascus ; but 
that he might be a minister and a witness to the Gentiles, that they might 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them that are sanctified 
by faith in Jesus Christ. Even so it must be now. * Many who were walk- 
ing in darkness a year ago, have seen, if not the sudden glory which fell 
upon the apostle, yet the day dawn, and the day star arise in their hearts, 
followed by the Sun of righteousness arising with healing in his wings. 
Others, nay the whole church, encouraged by the new displays of the Sa- 
viour’s grace, have looked forth upon their glorious Redeemer with renewed 
faith and love, rejoicing in that light which guides their feet in the way of 
peace. Oh, is it for us alone, who have received these new or renewed 
gifts of grace, that the Saviour has come over us in glory? Impossible ! 
The heavenly vision, more glorious far than fell upon the apostle on the 
road to Damascus, claims of the church, and of every Christian, to live for 
the conversion of the world. Arise and shine, for the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee! ' 

2. There is a peculiar interest in the tender appeal which is made to us 
from the graves of our friends and leaders, who have left upon our hands the 
work of converting the world. ‘Their blessed example, their dying urgency, 
the glory in which they passed from our view, as we saw their path shining 
brighter and brighter, and their reward present to our thoughts, claim of 
us that we pursue their unfinished work, until we also inherit the promises. 
Is the least informed Christian ignorant of the claim thus urged from the 
graves of Scott, Richmond, Martyn, Bogue, Waugh, and a multitude of 
others abroad, or of Worcester, Hall, Payson, Goodale, Evarts, and other 
American Christians, who, in their different spheres, lived for the conver- 
sion of the world? and have left their unfinished work upon the hands of 
those who still live? Whose heart can be untouched by the tender appeats 
which are urged from the graves and the thrones of those who having 
lived for the conversion of the world, have ended their course before our 
eyes in apparent glory? ‘The appeal from on high reaches us through all 
our natural sympathies, and connected with all our personal longings for 
salvation; while we hear the voice as in the ancient time, ‘‘ Moses my 
servant is dead ; now therefore arise, go over this Jordan, thou and all this 
people, unto the land which I do give to them.” Or to refer to another 
Scripture instance, while with great lamentation we have carried to their 
burial those who lived and died for the salvation of men, let us resolve 
amidst our tears, to go every where preaching the word.* When Payson 
died, having lived at home for the conversion of the world, as truly as the 
most devoted missionary abroad, he passed from our sight, saying, amidst 





* Acts viii. 24. 
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the agonies of death, “ Faith and patience hold out.” “1 know that my 
happiness is but begun. I cannot doubt that it will last forever.” As he 
closed his life of effort for all nations, mingling with his constant and 
untiring zeal for the salvation of his own proper charge, he was permitted 
to depart in such a glorious light as fixed and holds the eye of admiring 
thousands, and he stil} claims, with all the tenderness of a dying friend, 
that amidst our cares for the pagan world, we preach the gospel to every 
creature in the families, and neighborhoods, and villages, and towns, of 
our own beloved land. We know however of no single instance more 
tenderly addressing American Christians, than that of their late lamented 
leader in the work of foreign missions. Who can be untouched by his 
dying appeals and triumphs? As we hear his last words of counsel, the 
present age demands great things of Christians: be entirely consecrated 
to his service: who can allow himself to be a half-disciple, half devoted to 
the conversion of the world? As we follow him to the very verge of 
heaven, where he caught the spirit of the upper world; as we hear his cry: 
Praise Him, Praise Him in ways that you know not of. * * * * Wonder- 
ful glory! We cannot understand it. I will praise Him: I will praise 
Him: who will not melt into the spirit in which he lived and died; and 
long and resolve to live in regard to the conversion of the world, as Evarts 
lived, or like the great apostle of the Gentiles ? 

In view, then, of the entire consecration which makes a disciple ; of the 
claim to which de yields, who accepts for his Saviour, the Saviour of the 
world ; amidst the glories which fall upon every Christian’s path, and the 
means which are furnished to every Christian’s hand, and under the tender 
appeals from the graves and thrones of our contemporaries who have lived 
for the conversion of the world; let every Christian resolve to be as 
devoted as the modern disciple or the ancient apostle. Let no one refuse, 
lest haply he be ashamed of Christ and his gospel, and find at last the 
Saviour ashamed of him, when he cometh in his own glory, and in his 
Father’s, and of the holy angels ! 

In regard to the operation of the principle of entire devotedness to the 
conversion of the world, no precise rules can be given. If however all 
honest and sincere Christians could be brought to see that one obligation 
is laid on all by the heavenly vision, they may be safely left to judge for 
themselves as to the manner in which the Saviour requires their service. 
Some may misjudge, and many fail of rendering the full demand; yet if 
half the Christians of the land should adopt the design, and pursue it 
according to their own best judgment, the means of grace at home and 
abroad would be increased to the astonishment of the church, and as a 
blessing beyond all former measure to a sinful and suffering world. 

Without attempting therefore to give precise rules, we may nevertheless 
render some aid to our brethren who may be anxious to know and do their 
duty to their Saviour and the world, by the following general directions, 
evidently all included in the resolution which has been already urged. 

1. It ts indispensable that the resolution should be adopted as a settled 
principle, which shall guide and govern the life. It has been too common 
for Christians to allow themselves to act under the mere influence of feel- 
ing, and to be allowedly idle when their feelings became dull or perverted. 
Our feelings, indeed, ought always to be right, and to bear us forward in 
earnest efforts to convert the world: yet amidst the imperfections of our 
present state of discipline and progressive transformation, principle must 
Jead us to the fountain from whence feelings may be derived; to the course 
of action by which they may be preserved and cherished. He who resolves 
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to live for the conversion of the world, will not always find his heart glow- 
ing with zeal, and all his faculties ready for their work. A thousand and 
a thousand times he may find a reluctant mind, and see a real burden, a 
real cross, which he is unwilling to bear. This experience probably is 
needful to preserve a due humility in the active and successful disciple : 
and at the same time it requires a settled principle, in order that any one 
may be active and successful. It is not enough to demand the disposition. 
We must have that settled principle, which will force us forward in our 
weakness and reluctance, and make us go beyond ourselves ; assured, if we 
struggle on, that the Redeemer’s grace will be suflicient for us, that his 
yoke will become easy and his burden light. 

2. Say with the apostle, ** Lord, what wilt thou have me todo?” This 
direction is exactly suited to that state of mind which asks for precise 
rules; which feels uncertain in what way to seek, like the apostle, the con- 
version of the world. We say, begin like him, with asking the divine 
guidance. ‘Then look upon yourself, upon your family, upon your kindred 
and neighborhood, and upon the whole world, endeavoring to find the 
Saviour’s will in the study of his word ; and beyond a doubt you will know 
what you ought to do, St. Paul’s instructor will not refuse to teach the 
most ignorant disciple. 

3. Have a constant and growing care of your own personal piety. The 
apostle acquired his steadfastness in his public work, amidst the struggles 
which are needful and possible to every believer. ‘ This one thing I do, 
forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press towards the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus our Lord.” This effort is peculiarly im- 
portant at the present day. ‘The natural effects of our enterprise and 
prosperity, will be worldly-mindedness and self-glorying ; instead of that 
humble and heavenly spirit, which can alone qualify us to be co-workers 
with God in the conversion of the world. Even our religious enterprise 
and success, expose us to vaunt ourselves of our persons, and our age ; and 
our danger is as great, as our success is signal and glorious. Oh then let 
us imitate the apostle, in his earnest efforts for himself; let us imitate the 
example of those modern disciples, whose labors at home and abroad for the 
conversion of the world, were not more strenuous than their inward 
struggles for growing, perfect holiness. Let the new disciples of the 
present year, and the elder ones together, press forward for the prize of 
their high calling, and a noble army will be raised up to follow their leader 
to the conversion of the world. 

4. Let every Christian be faithful in his own immediate sphere at home. 
The church lacks her agencies abroad. Alas! does she not lack her 
agencies at home? Who takes care of the family, of the neighborhood, of 
the town, when the revival has passed by? Where are the Christians who 
with reference to their own houses and neighborhoods can look back for 
twenty or thirty years and say, ‘We have not been disobedient to the 
heavenly vision, but continue unto this day witnessing both to small and 
great.” In the present awakened state of the church, let it be the fixed 
resolution of every member to continue his efforts for the salvation of his 
family and neighborhood, and of all within his sphere, until all shall know 
the Lord, from the least unto the greatest. Let our efforts for the conver- 
sion of the world, aim decidedly and constantly for the conversion of all at 
home. 

5. Let every Christian do his utmost, to send the gospel where he 
cannot go, through our own and other lands. In order to promote a 
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profitable use of this last direction, by the great mass of Christians, who can 
only add their contributions to their prayers, it seems necessary to state the 
principles on which the true missionary or apostolic spirit would regulate 
itself in giving pecuniary aid to the spread of the gospel. They seem to 
the writer to be the two following. 

Christians are not bound to give according to their ability any further 
than they find or can open channels for their charity. ‘This principle 
needs no remark. It is perfectly reasonable, and is sanctioned by the ex- 
amples in the Scriptures. The gifts for the tabernacle were restrained at 
length. ‘There is no probability, however, that any man who seeks a 
channel for his gifts to aid the conversion of the world, will fail to find one. 
On the other hand, how pur-blind is the Christian world, that it does not 
see how scanty are the streams, which now flow in the broad channels 
which are already open. 

It is plain also that whoever desires to give the utmost possible for the 
conversion of the world, must regulate that desire by a consideration of the 
mode of getting the utmost possible to give. 

No tribe of Indians, with their bow and arrow for their implements of 
industry, clothed in blankets and living in wigwams, could equal the 
present charities of some one of our thriving villages, much less those of 
which such a village is capable. No chief or sachem could equal the 
munificence of some of our wealthy merchants, and capitalists, a few of 
whom have learned by their single gifts to spread a Christian influence 
over the world. Our implements of industry, our costly machinery, our 
comfortable houses with glass windows for the day and lamps for the night, 
our agreeable food and clothing, our medical aid, our means of various 
education, and our immense capital, divided in infinite varieties from tens, 
and hundreds, to tens and hundreds of thousands, are not to be considered 
as so much sinfully withdrawn from the means of converting the world. 
On the other hand, they are themselves the means which our Saviour has 
conferred upon a prosperous age, and which he requires us to employ as 
good stewards, in carrying forward his work as the Prince and Saviour of 
the world. It is not by an outcry against the blessings which Christianity 
hastens to confer upon all savage nations, and to perfect in all civilized 
ones, that we are to procure the means of spreading the gospel; but by 
demanding of the poor and rich together, that they use the opportunities of 
civilized life, in such a manner, as shall best promote that high and holy 
purpose. ‘These opportunities belong, in a degree, alike to all classes, and 
are to be conscientiously employed by the poor as well as the rich; in 
multiplying the drops, as well as in filling the fountains and swelling the 
streams which are to revive the dry and thirsty earth. 

The present state of the world, the powers of Christian nations, and the 
wants of the destitute, suggest not the giving up of the common blessings 
of life, but the diligent and conscientious employment of them, in promot- 
ing the conversion of the world. Self-denial of blessings which ought to 
be enjoyed and employed, is a vice of the heathen, is a vice of monachism. 
It would be a vice in us, if we should set ourselves to do that work by 
mere self-denial, which we are called upon to do by a consecrated industry, 
amidst the blessings of a prosperous age. ‘Time was, when the groans and 
sighs and poverty of believers, when even the blood of the martyrs, was the 
seed of the church. At length the time has come to know by experiment, 
whether prosperity and wealth can reap the harvest of the world. At this 
point, it is needless to be trying our minds by the formalities of example in 
ages of terror and darkness. Catching the spirit of those suffering times, 
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let us rather see if through grace we may be enabled to be as faithful in 
the fields of active industry in the service of the Lord. Let us not puzzle 
ourselves with an inquiry which nothing can settle but the fiery trial itself, 
whether we are ready to lose all and suffer all for Christ; but rather go 
onward and employ all; time, talents, comforts and capital to help forward 
his work of saving all nations. Let no one think that this is the easier 
task ; that here there is no fearful danger of delinquency. A _ stronger 
Christian resolution, a more active watchfulness, diligence and _prayeriul- 
ness, and a more decided choice of Christ, may be required in the high 
calling of our prosperous age, than to give up the world and retire into the 
deserts and dens and caves of the earth. Nay, it may require a higher 
devotedness to Christ, to show ourselves not ashamed of his gospel, by 
using our abundance in giving it to the world, than to answer at the tribu- 
nal of the inquisitor, or be steadfast in our profession, at the sight or amidst 
the sufferings of the burning stake. 

In demanding, therefore, of a prosperous age, a consecrated abundance, 
rather than a voluntary poverty, we are not releasing the disciple from the 
occasion for self-denial, nor hiding the prospect of a salutary chastisement. 
In a just view of this subject, some no doubt will find themselves called 
upon to diminish their personal expenditures, and others may find occasion 
to increase them, that they may be better able to employ their industry for 
Christ. Yet these last, who may not be required to make any sacrifice of 
food or raiment, or house or capital, will not find it possible to be obedient 
to the heavenly vision, without a spirit of self-denial, without which no one 
will, determinately, consistently, and steadily, use his talents for Christ. It 
must be remembered that we are called to this holy service before we have 
attained the spirit of just men made perfect ; and that our principles are to 
go before our feelings and to lead our reluctant minds in the service of our 
Lord. Let the reader, if he has not yet done it, attempt to resolve that he 
will for the future employ his portion of the blessings of a happy age, 
with such a fidelity for the conversion of the world as he admires and ap- 
proves in the great apostle, and he may find at the very threshold the con- 
flict which broke the resolution of the young man who went away from 
Christ because his whole possessions were demanded. Or if he has ever 
passed that conflict, and triumphed in the choice of Christ, has he not 
found, and will he not find the trial often repeated, and be tempted to fail 
at the demand of entire consecration of time, and talents, and capital, and 
comforts, to his service? Amidst the sufferings of such a conflict with 
ungodliness and every worldly Just, in resisting the inclination to idolize 
his hoarded gains, to expend in vain-glorious or luxurious indulgence, or in 
useless indolence, the honest disciple, who has resolved to be a steward 
and an agent for the Saviour of the world, may find the struggle severer to 
know how to abound, than how to be abased. At least will he find how 
much easier was it to imagine a triumph, in the fancied conflicts of an age 
of persecution, than to persevere in the resolution to employ the capital and 
comforts of a prosperous time in hastening as rapidly as possible, even him- 
self being judge, the conversion of the world. ‘The command will not cease 
to be repeated in the Christian’s ear in many a reluctant hour, ‘* Take my 
yoke upon you,” preparatory to the sweet experience that the dreaded yoke 
is easy, and the burden light. ; 

As to salutary chastisement, on some accounts peculiarly needful in an 
enterprising age, it may be safely left to Him, who is engaged to make his 
covenant disciples partakers of his holiness. He knows how to afflict the 
rich as well as the poor; to chastise for our profit in an age of prosperity, 
VOL. VI. 3o 
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as well as in ages of darkness and suffering. Ue has taken care that the 
means of needful discipline shall not be wanting in any path of life, or in 
any period of the world. Believing that trials are needful, let no one shrink 
from the severest he may meet in the plain path of duty ; believing that 
they are allotted by infinite wisdom and faithfulness, let no one impose 
even the lightest on himself, lest in a self-chosen temptation he find no way 
of escape and no power to bear it. 

Weare not therefore encouraging a self-indulgent spirit, while we demand 
for the conversion of the world a consecrated usc, rather than a renuncia- 
tion, of the blessings of civilized life. Such is the reluctance of our imper- 
fect minds, even while we are struggling onward to glory, that we cannot 
expect to be faithful amidst prosperity, without conilict and victory often 
repeated : and our heavenly Father is too rich in the resources of a salutary 
chastisement to give room for our escape from any trial which he sees to 
be needful. Amidst our highest blessings, we shall find occasions of self 
denial to the full trial of our strength; and our covenant God will find 
means to check our wanderings, and bring us back to the humble and 
hearty service to which we stand pledged, as easily while we employ hun- 
dreds of thousands, as when we are limited to our bodily and mental powers. 
We say then, without fear of commending a self-indulgent spirit, or releas- 
ing the disciple from salutary chastisement: Plan and seek the conveniences 
and comforts of civilized life, according to the opportunities of your lot, 
as a means of increasing your power of promoting the conversion of the 
world. 

If in view of so much liberty, precise rules be thought still more needful, 
we choose again to refer the reader to his own private judgment. If he 
has no conscience, no sincerity, no hearty devotedness to Christ, he may 
easily escape from any rules, ever so exactly fitted to his particular condi- 
tion. Butif he be sincere, conscientious and hearty in his devotedness to 
Christ; if he be truly resolved, to be according to his own best judgment 
in regard to the conversion of the world, what he approves in the most de- 
voted modern disciples and in the ancient apostle, he cannot escape with- 
out forming and obeying a judgment which his mind approves. Every one 
will be still liable to error, and subject to painful uncertainty, but he will 
not be able to think himself a Christian, unless he tries to form and obey 
such a judgment. In the result, the decisions of the church may be as 
various as the multitudes who make them—yet such, as would methodize 
and govern the poor and the rich together to such strenuous and noble 
efforts for the conversion of the world as are yet unknown to nine tenths of 
evangelical Christians. 

This is what is wanting to help forward the conversion of the world: 
such an obedience to the heavenly vision in employing the endowments 
of a prosperous age, as the apostle yielded with his body and his spirit in 
an age of darkness and suffering. Let us not think any longer that there 
are two sorts of Christian principle, one which common Christians may 
adopt, and one which missionaries and apostles must adopt; the one admit- 
ting as much as the Christian pleases to bestow on the ground of a volun- 
tary charity, the other requiring all that he can bestow on the ground of 
religious obligation. The Jatter is a universal Christian principle. It is a 
misnomer to call it the missionary spirit, since it is the proper production 
of love to man and love to Christ; the only consistent compliance with the 
heavenly vision. Whatever the missionary or public agent or even apostle 
is bound to do, the same substantially is every Christian bound to do; at 
home, in daily and steady exertions; and abroad, by such contributions as 
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he is able on the whole by the wisest industry. This is what is wanting 
for the conversion of the world; and as it grows into the principles of the 
Christian church, will she strengthen her stakes, and lengthen her cords, 
and stretch forth the curtains of her habitation. Oh! if thus, Christians 
would adopt the settled principle of living for the conversion of the world 
as they approve and applaud in the modern disciple or the ancient apostle 
—if amidst their doubts and uncertainty they would cry earnestly and un- 
ceasingly, Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?—if they would press 
forward to higher and higher heights of their high calling in Christ Jesus 
—if in the immediate circle of their influence they would rest not from 
saying, Know the Lord, until all should know him from the least to the 
greatest—and if according to their own best judgment, they would give, as 
God prospers them, until the channels of merey were filled up; cherishing 
their prosperity that they might augment their gifts—then the saving doc- 
trine would distil as the dew, and drop as the rain upon the present homes 
of Christianity, and the currents of luxury and waste would unite with the 
streams of Christian industry in rivers of salvation. Many would run to and 
fro, and knowledge would be increase’. In the homes of Christianity and 
in the lands of darkness and death, there would be a flying as a cloud and as 
doves to their windows 3 and the world would hasten to the end of her days 
of suffering and sorrow. We cannot calculate the effect of an influence so 
universal, so unceasing, of the whole company of believers, united on the 
fixed and settled principle of doing the utmost possible for the conversion 
of all at home, and all abroad. A score of years, perhaps, might suflice 
for the completion of the work ; and either without the overthrow of the 
rebellious remnant, which present light leads us to expect ; or amidst the 
anxieties and labors of such a visitation, the church might be closing up 
her work of converting the world, and displaying the depth and energy of 
her love, upon the last sinful village or family or individual of sinful and 
suffering ages—and Christians over the whole earth, and all angels in 
heaven, might hail with shouts of joy the glad news of the last success 
which is to bring in the glory of the millennial morn; and over the last 
stone in the temple of earth’s salvation shout echo through earth and 
heaven, ‘* grace, grace unto it.” 

But we arrest these joyful anticipations, to say that they can never be 
realized, either at an early or remote period, unless the resolution urged in 
this essay is joined with another, already written for our use on the pages of 
prophecy. ‘For Zion’s sake I will not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s 
sake I will not rest, until the righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, 
and the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth.” ‘The present generation 
of Christians has undertaken the conversion of the world; to which work 
each Christian is moved and pledged, with an apostolic spirit, by that 
heavenly vision which has fallen and shines in glory on his path. Mag- 
nificent undertaking! But oh, how shall it prosper? !n what store-house 
shall we find the oil by which we may arise and shine? Is there any 
other but that which prayer opens, and from which faith receives? Where 
shall we find wisdom and skill, when in our most common and easy affairs 
it is not in man that walketh to direct his steps? How shall we gain a 
door of utterance, or meet and overcome the difficulties in our path, but by 
seeking His guidance and aid, without whom not even a watched city can 
be kept, or a house builded, or riches gained, or favor secured, or battle 
won? How shall we awaken the conscience, and bring the heart to wel- 
come the indwelling Spirit, except by imitating the apostle’s life of prayer ; 
and him, who, though the Prince and Saviour, occupies an intercessor's 
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place? Ifthe world trusted in us, how vain would be her confidence! If 
we trust in ourselves, will not our help be very vanity? Oh, can man 
overspread India and China, and the whole world itself, with the means 
and the blessings of salvation, except as he is guided and aided by omnipo- 
tence? Let us then perform our labors with the arms, let us send forth 
our gifts upon the wings of prayer. As we look forth on the glorious 
prospect before us, and see the angel flying with the everlasting gospel to 
preach unto them that dwell upon the earth, and to every nation, and 
kindred, and tongue, and people; as we look further, and see another 
angel coming down on the triumphant errand, to bind Satan a thousand 
years, let us remember that their pathway must be opened, and their work 
speeded, by the angel which stands before the altar, having the golden 
censer that he should offer much incense with the prayers of all saints 
going up before God out of the angel’s hand ! 

In a word, then, Christians, be obedient to the heavenly vision, new or 
renewed amidst the glories of the times. Behold the Saviour, chiding your 
past delinquency, demanding your future service and offering you salvation ; 
spreading before you the view of future glory, sinless, endless ; and throw- 
ing open the portals of heaven for all nations to come in, arching the 
triumphant entrance with the golden inscription: They that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars forever and ever. 





PHILOSOPHICAL INVESTIGATIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


(Communicated by a Member of Bowdoin College.) 


Ir in the moral world there are vices which intermingle with and mar the 
beauty of human virtues as exhibited in social life, which disturb and embitter 
the fountain of emotion originally springing up pure and holy in the breast of 
every intelligent being, unless fallen; it is equally true that in the intellectual 
world there are vices which mar the beauty, and destroy the fair proportions of 
the temple within us, and that the fountain of thought, like that of emotion, flows 
forth, sometimes pure and transparent exhibiting in full light every object over 
which it “ pours its living waters,” but at others turbid and discolored, obscuring 
the objects it before revealed. If we look at the ample canvass which time 
hath been constantly unrolling before the human mind, we shall not be disposed 
to accuse the mind of the vice of indolence. The canvass is covered, and pre- 
sents a variety of form and coloring at which invention herself might be aston- 
ished. There has been, however, a misdirection of mental power. A strong 
propensity to leave the field of legitimate inquiry, to pass the limits of human 
knowledge is one of those vicious tendencies of the mind which have ever char- 
acterized it since the time when prompted by its powerful impulse 





“her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck’d, she eat.” 





Hence originated those systems of false philosophy, which fastened their chains 
for successive ages upon the human mind, and enveloped it in an atmosphere 
that entirely intercepted and absorbed the rays with which nature from all her 
works would have lighted up its path; so that not only the world without, but 
the world within, became a region of total darkness. Not merely to the philoso- 
pher, but to every student of mental history, these false systems are subjects of 
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interest, both for the genius they often display, and for the salutary lessons they 
give to circumscribe the fields of philosophical inquiry within just limits, so that 
the empire of reason may be easily distinguished from the empire of imagina- 
tion. Of such lessons the history of ancient philosophy is full in all the periods 
into which it has been divided. But of these periods no one is more interesting 
than that embraced in the latter part of the middle ages, extending from the 
11th to the 15th century. As it presents, however, too wide a field for minute 
examination within the limits of this article, only a few points will be touched 
upon, and those briefly, detaching the subject entirely from its connection with 
previous history. 

In the period to which we have referred, there was very little division of 
mental labor. Natural philosophy, metaphysics, mathematics, and theology, 
were strangely blended together. Mathematics were, it was asserted by Roger 
Bacon, the very foundation of theology, and almost identical with it, and no man 
should be dignified as a divine, unless he had first acquitted himself well in 
mathematics. “ For,” said he, “no man can be a philosopher without first being 
a mathematician. No mancan be a theologian without being a philosopher. 
Therefore no man can be a theologian without having been a mathematician.” 
And he wrote a treatise to show the application of mathematics to theology. 
We may, however, consider the natural philosophy of the period as divided into 
two departments, alchymy and astrology. 

It was the object of alchymy to obtain an intimate knowledge of the secret 
operations of the material world, so that by the art of man every process of 
nature might be perfectly imitated and an uncontrolled dominion be obtained 
over the physical universe. Though visionary and absurd, there was something 
sublime to us, perhaps even impious, in the conception. It was to clothe man 
with a kind of creative power, by which he might change all worthless, unseemly 
forms of nature into the perfection of beauty and strength, and make the 
elements his ministering spirits to do his will. The views and theories of the 
alchymists on many points were different and contradictory ; but in the same 
object of pursuit they all agreed. This was to discover some way of making 
pure gold, or of changing the baser metals into gold. Some believed mercury 
and sulphur to be two simple bodies, from which are formed all metals and min- 
erals, and that these two bodies, perfectly pure, united in certain proportions, 
would form pure gold. Nature, said they, always striveth after the perfecting 
of gold. But if any accidents hinder her operations, then other metals are 
formed, more or less impure, according to the quality and proportions of mercury 
and sulphur. For instance, iron or lead might be formed in a process by which 
nature meant to form gold. With this phantom in the mind, the alchymists de- 
voted themselves to the immortal work of obtaining mercury and sulphur in 
angelic purity, from the union of which the precious metal might be obtained in 
unlimited quantities. In prosecution of this work, which they considered too 
sacred for vulgar cyes to witness, and too secret for the light of day to visit, 
they built their laboratories beneath the ground, or in some retired place secure 
from observation. In them they erected stills, furnaces, and digesters, and ar- 
ranged in mystic figures their alembics, crucibles, retorts, and substances for 
experiment. Every mode of refining and of sublimation was resorted to. 
So long and ardently did they continue the process, so carefully and 
closely did they chase the subtle objects of pursuit through all the substan- 
ces and forms of nature, both tangible and intangible, that one of them was 
at last discovered ; and the fortunate discoverer proceeded to prove that pure 
sulphur, such as alchymists use, could be extracted only from the rays of the sun. 
Not being able, however, to obtain the other ingredient—pure mercury—his 
golden dreams were never realized. The other favorite project was to turn the 
base metals which nature had formed wrong, into gold. ‘To effect this, a sub- 
stance was sought, called the philosopher's stone—sometimes lapis tingens, 
medicina metallarum, the powder of projections, &c.—which would change to 
gold every metal with which it was placed in contact. Besides this, the uses of 
the philosopher’s stone were almost innumerable. When applied to metals, it 
would not only change them to gold, but when required, into silver. | If applied 
to stones, it would change them to the most precious gems. If applied to vege- 
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tables, it would change them to trees of singular beauty, laden with the richest 
fruit; and would then be called the philosopher’s stone of the tree. And wher- 
ever applied, it would increase the beauty and fruitfulness of all nature, animate 
and inanimate, and upon the human system would act as a medicine of sovereign 
efficacy against all the diseases and ills of life. Upon the value of this sublime 
discovery, the alchymist would expatiate with glowing eloquence. “ For when 
once,” to quote the words of father Felix de Vasquez (Irving), “ when once the 
alchymist shall have attained the object of his toils, when the sublime secret 
shall be revealed to his gaze, how glorious will be the change in his condition, 
How will he emerge from his solitary retreat like the sun breaking forth from 
the darksome chamber of the night, and darting his beams throughout the earth. 
Gifted with perpetual youth and boundless riches, to what heights of wisdom 
may he attain! How may he carry on, uninterrupted, the thread of human 
knowledge, which has hitherto been snapped at the death of each philosopher! 
And as the increase of wisdom is the increase of virtue, how may he become 
the benefactor of his fellow-men; dispensing with liberal but cautious and dis- 
criminating hand, that inexhaustible wealth which is at his disposal ; banishing 
poverty which is the cause of so much sorrow and wickedness ; encouraging 
the arts ; promoting discoveries, and enlarging all the means of virtuous enjoy- 
ment! His life will be the connecting bond of generations. History will live 
in his recollection ; distant ages will speak with his voice. The nations of the 
earth will look to him as their preceptor, and kings will sit at his feet and Jearn 
wisdom. Oh! glorious. O celestial alechymy!” 

The contrast between the bright anticipations of success in which the alchy- 
mist delighted to indulge, and the dark labors, and still darker writings 
which recorded those labors, is somewhat striking. Occasionally a laborious 
sage would announce, from the mysterious recess of his laboratory, that his sub- 
lime contemplations had led him to the discovery of nature’s grand and holy 
secret. Nothing was wanting to complete the process but a little of the gold 
and silver which he would soon produce by the ingot. A gencrous lady, with 
an eye, possibly, upon splendid jewels and golden ornaments, once afforded the 
desired patronage. The encouraged alchymist received the gold, and promised 
a speedy report of the result to his anxious patroness. He returned to his labo- 
ratory, rekindled his fires, arranged his apparatus for a final experiment, invok- 
ing to his aid the spirits of Trismegistes, and Geber the Arabian. The pa- 
troness waited long and patiently ; but a tremendous explosion, with the scattered 
fragments of alchymist, alembics and crucibles, was all the report of the result 
she ever received. 

Having but little truth to communicate, or fearing that others might profit by 
what little they had, the votaries of alchymy made their writings, which were 
always in Latin, nothing but obscure, unintelligible bombast. The following 
extract from the works of Albertus Magnus, of the 13th century, is a good 
specimen. After speaking of the difticulties he had to encounter in alchymical 
pursuits, he proceeds. “'T'andem perseveravi studendo, meditando, Jaborando 
in operibus ejusdem, quousque quod quaerebam inveni, non ex mea scientia, sed 
ex spiritus sancti gratia. Diligentius vigilare coepi in decoctionibus et sublima- 
tionibus, solutionibus et distillationibus, curationibus et calcinationibus atque 
coagulationibus alchimiae et in aliis laboribus donec inveni, esse possibilem 
transmutationem in solem et lunam.” The amount of the whole paragraph from 
which the above extract is taken is this. “When with infinite toil, in the 
cause of alchymy, I had reached many regions and provinces, cities and castles, 
conversed with all the wise and skilled in the art, read all writings for it and 
against it, but found nothing, I nevertheless did not despair nor desist from my 
infinite labors, and expenses, and watchings, and meditations, and migrations, 
following the example of the great Avicenar, the Arab, whose profound maxim 
was, ‘If a thing is, investigate the mode of its entity: if a thing is not, investi- 
gate the mode of its nonentity. But I persevered studying, and watching, and 
laboring in these works, until I found what I sought, not by my own penetration 
but by heavenly inspiration. Here I began to labor more diligently in decoc- 
tions and subiimations, solutions and distillations, curations and calcinations, an 
coagulations of alchymy, until I found it possible to transmute metals into the 
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sun and moon.” (Sun and moon is a figurative expression for gold and silver.) 
“T intend,” he adds, “to write an account of this discovery for my philosophical 
friends, in a style plain and simple, but yet such, that seeing they shall not per- 
ceive, and hearing they shall not understand.” 

It was customary with some alchymists to obscure their writings by spelling the 
names of substances backwards, or by transposing some of the letters. For 
instance, nitrum was called mutrin, and tartar, sutratur. But a more ingenious 
method was the figurative modes of expression employed by them. Gold, as 
we have just seen, from its color, was called the sun, silver, the moon. Mercury, 
on account of its fluidity, was called the fying bird. Salt was detined as the 
centre of water, wherein metals ought to die; referring to a peculiar theory 
that from salt, a fluid similar in appearance to water, might be obtained which 
would instantly dissolve metals and other substances into the original element 
of all things—the substratum of pure gold. If then the alchymist would de- 
scribe the action of mercury upon silver or gold, instead of expressing it in 
simple terms, substituting the figurative expressions, he would display his 
rhetoric in describing how the flying bird builds her nest in the moon, or 
weaves it of the solar rays. 

The idea of making gold by discovering its composite principles and then 
uniting them in requisite proportions, was entertained by some philosophers, 
after alchymy as ascience had perished. Even lord Bacon conceived “that a 
perfect good concoction or digestion or maturation of some metals, would pro- 
duce gold,” and cherished the thought as one of the possible triumphs of art 
over nature.* 

In the Novum Organum, one aphorism, concerning the transmutation of bodies, 
contains not a little of the spirit of alchymy. “Let us consider,” he remarks, 
“a body, as a combination of simple principles. For example, there meet 
together in gold, yellowness, a determinate weight, malleability, fixedness in 
the fire, a particular manner of flowing in the fire, a determinate way of solu- 
tion, &c., which are the simple natures or principles of gold. Now he that 
understands causes, and the manner of superinducing this yellowness, gravity, 
ductility, fixedness, faculty of fusion, solution, &c., with their particular modes 
and proportions, will consider how to join them together in some body so that a 
transmutation into gold shall follow.”+ This he would call “entering into the 
inner courts of nature’s temple.” 

From the sketch which has been given of alchymy, something may be inferred 
in relation to the spirit of natural philosophy in the middle ages. ‘The same 
characteristics were manifest in the science of astrology ; the general object of 
which was the interpretation of the influences of the heavenly bodies upon the 
universe, or the precise connection established between their motions and all 
events in the moral or physical world. This connection being determined, 
future events might be foretold with absolute certainty. From what we know 
of the genius and spirit of astrology, we may imagine that its advocate would 
attempt to defend it somewhat in the following manner. 

This sublime science does not allow itself to be degraded by a comparison 
with any other except divine alchymy. It is of celestial origin—a species of 
inspiration. Under its influence, doubtless, the prophets of old “ uttered their 
dark sayings upon the harp.” In the “prophetic archives of the heavens,” 
Isaiah read the mysteries of fate, and left the sublime record of his discoveries 
with man. And the sweet psalmist of Israel, from listening to the “chiming 
of the spheres,” poured forth upon Judah’s plains the melody which still charms 
the ear and soothes the troubled spirit of man. It is openly confirmed by 
holy writ—“Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades or loose the bands 
of Orion.” “They fought from heaven, the stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.” And why should this divine art be lost? Hath not God spread out 
the heavens like a fair volume, and invited us to read his designs upon its starry 
pages? For hath he made aught in vain? Is not every volition of the mind, 
every act to which it prompts, a part of the great system which he hath formed, 





*Nat. Hist. Cent. 4th Art. 326-27-28 ; experiments solitary touching the making of gold. 
t Novum Organum, Lib. 11, Aph, V. de transformatione corporum. 
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a movement in the vast and complicated machinery of the spiritual and material 
worlds? But there is no necessity for this connection of things in the eternal 
mind; it must therefore be established for the good of man. Besides, for 
what could the heavenly bodies be created, if not to preside over the destiny of 
man? Why should their vestal fires forever beam upon him, if their beams 
have no influence with him? And why should they run their everlasting circles, 
if not to attend him with watchful care ? 

Do we not even witness their controlling power? When they withdraw 
themselves from our view, or clothe the heavens in storms, and send chilling 
damps upon the earth, then all is changed. The fascinating eye and cheek of 
beauty lose their brightness. The intellect of the scholar is clouded ; and in- 
stead of the cheerful music and merry tones of the voice, are heard the sepul- 
chral whisperings of the consumptive. And when Sirius assumes his reign, 
then the pestilence goes forth, and, instead of the bridal ring and splendid 
procession, the funeral chant is heard, and mourners go about the streets. Add 
to this the authority of inspiration, that the constellations of heaven send down 
their sweet influences and bind their bands upon man, that the stars, in their 
courses, fight against the wicked, and who will dare to raise an impious hand 
against the divine science of astrology? Who will question its truth when 
reason, facts, and revelation confirim it? 

We may suppose, that by some such process of pretended reasoning, a 
plausibility was thrown around the pursuits of the astrologers, and they were 
revered by the multitude, as the peculiar favorites of the Deity. 

Astrology was divided into two branches—natural, by which earthquakes, 
tempests, and similar changes in nature were foretold—and judicial, by which 
other future events and the fates of men and nations were determined. The 
direct point of inquiry, then, was to ascertain by observation, the immutable 
relations existing between the motions of the stars and all other events of 
interest or curiosity to man. ‘This was indeed a mighty task. All the eclipses, 
conjunctions, oppositions, and transits of these bodies denoted something of 
importance to nations or individuals. The knowledge sought, too, was not to 
be revealed to vulgar minds, but only to him who had purified his mental vision 
by fasting and penance and utter contempt of all earthly pleasures, and was 
qualified by his nightly contemplations to penetrate the mysteries of the unseen 
world. Some imagined that in this way they had ascer ined the precise nature 
of the influence of certain constellations upon human character and human 
affairs. 

We will give as examples the influences assigned to the twelve constellations 
in the zodiac, which influences were always modified by the sun or planets as 
they successively entered the signs. In astrological language, the constella- 
tions were called the houses of the sun and planets; and the characteristic in- 
fluences of the houses they expressed in the following lines: 


“The first house shows life, the second wealth doth give ; 
The third how brethven, fourth how parents live 5 
Issue the fifth, the sixth diseases bring ; 
The seventh wedlock, and the eighth death’s sting 5 
The ninth religion, the tenth honor shows : 
Friendship the eleventh, and twelfth our woes.” 


The twelve constellations were divided into four triplicilies, termed the fiery, 
airy, earthly, and watery triplicities. Aries was called a masculine easterly 
sign, first in the fiery triplicity, hot and dry, the day house of Mars. The 
person born under the sole influence of this constellation, “ will be of common 
stature, long visage, and white or sandy hair.” But if the sun be in the sign at 
his birth he will be of “middie stature, athletic body, of a noble disposition, 
delighting in war, and very ingenious therein, and by his valor will be a terror 
to his enemies.” 

Leo was a commanding kingly sign, the second of the fiery triplicity, the 
only house of the sun. “A person born under Leo, will be, generally, brave 
and valiant in arms, will have dark flaxen hair, a large head, full eye, a gener- 
ous soul, an aspiring brain, and an active body. But if Mercury be lord of 
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ascendant at his birth, he will have a high forehead and black or brown hair ; 
will be a searcher of occult learning, an excellent logician and disputant, elo- 
quent in his speeches, ambitious of being exquisite in every science, and fond 
of travel in foreign countries.” 

Scorpio was considered as a cold phlegmatic sign of the watery triplicity. 
“ A person under its influence is of strong corpulent body, of short stature, big 
limbs, red brown hair, crisping and curling, darkish muddy complexion, and 
short thick neck.” (He may be a lover of music and dancing, and a devoted 
ladies’ man.) 

When an infant was carried to an astrologer, in order to have its fortune 
told, he formed a horoscope, exhibiting the relative positions of certain stars 
and planets, from which he deduced the planetary influence. He next exam- 
ined the contour of the head, the lineaments of the forehead and the transverse 
lines of the hand. Having compared his observations together, he pronounced 
its fate. This looks very much like an alliance of phre nology with astrology. 
And to the lovers of that science, I would suggest the propriety of reviving the 
union, unless indeed it be forbidden by those phrenological principles which 
condemn alliances between members of the same fumily. 

Alchymy also was called to the aid of astrology, in scanning futurity. Roger 
Bacon believed that a man might foretell future events by means of the looking- 
glass of Almuchifi, the Arab, provided he did but use it under a certain con- 
stellation, and had before reduced his body to an even temperature, by the 
divine and sublime art of alchymy. 

The philosopher’s stone, under a proper constellation, enabled its possessor to 
hold intercourse with the angelic world. One, who pretended to have been 
favored with an interview of this nature, described the appearance of his celes- 
tial companions, and affirmed that their language sounded very much like that 
of Irishmen. 

The same disposition to disregard the boundaries of knowledge, and to sub- 
stitute the discussion of idle questions for the investigation of truth, was ex- 
hibited in metaphysics and theology, as well as in natural philosophy. ‘Tb the 
scholar of that age, the sober form of truth had few attractions. He would not 
reason, but would refine and subtilize upon the simplest subject, until he lost 
both his subject and himself. 

A complete system of the theology of the age, is contained in the writings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, who, with Albertus Magnus, stood at the head of all 
philosophy in the 13th century, and whose works formed twenty-three enor- 
mous folios. His Summa Theologiew, is divided into three hundred and thirty- 
one principal questions, embracing, as he thought, the whole circle of divine 
truth, each of which is subdivided into many others, and all are amply and 
gravely discussed in detail. Of a large proportion of these questions, the fol- 
lowing are specimens. 

“ Whether the fire of the last conflagration will be common terrestrial fire ?” 
“ Whether after the resurrection there will be hair on the head, and nails on 
the fingers?” “Whether two or more angels can occupy the same point in 
space at the same moment, and whether an angel is conscious of his own ex- 
istence ?” “Whether Eve was in fact created from the rib of Adam?”* 
“Whether indeed she were directly created ?”—that is, whether she were not a 
second-hand piece of workmanship ? 

The philosophy of Aristotle, at this time, held undisputed empire over the 





* The negative and affirmative arguments are given on each question, The following is a part of the 
negative argument on the question, Utrum mulier debuerit formar de costa viri. 

Videtur, quéd mulier non debuerit formari de costa viri. Costa enim virt fuit multo minor quam corpus 
mulieris. Sed ex minori non potest fieri majus nisi per additionem: quod si fuisset, magis ex illo addito 
mulier formata diceretur quam de costa. Vel est per rarifactionem., Quia (ut dicit Augustinus supel 
Gen. ad lit.) non est possibile, ut aliquod corpus ereseat nisi raretiit. Non autem invenitur corpus mu- 
lieris rarius quam viri ad minus in ea proportione quam habet costa ad corpus Eve. Ergo Eva non fuit 
formata de costa Adw —Preterea, in operibus primo creatis non fult aliquod superfluum. Costa ergo 
Adw fuit de perfectione corporis ejus. Ergo ea subtracta, remansit imperfectum : quod videtur incon- 
veniens, Preterea, Costa non potest separari ab homine sine dolore. Sed dolor non fuit ante een 
Ergo costa non debuit separari a viro, ut ex ea mulier formaretur.—s. Thom. Aquin,. Summa Theologia 


pars 1, quest. 92, artic. 3. 
VOL. VI. 36 
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mind. There was no absurdity which could not be thrown into the form of a 
syllogism, and satisfactorily proved by one method, and disproved by another. 
Questions which appear most frivolous to us, divided the minds of philosophers 
for centuries. Such was the principle of individuality. This question arose 
from a theory which reduced all being to two principles, matter and form. Now 
since matter and form unite in all, how do they untte so as to constitute an in- 
dividual or make one man distinct from another? ‘The question has been 
stated thus. “If Peter and John both possess the generic character of hu- 
manity,”—that is, the union of matter and form—* in what consists their indi- 
viduality, and what is it that makes one man Peter and the other John?” ‘To 
this question many long and laborious answers were furnished by philosophers, 
sometimes contradicting cach other and oftentimes themselves, 

St. Thomas, the angelic doctor, tried his metaphysical skill in the debate, and 
produced a very learned treatise, which served as a text-book, to all on the 
same side of the question in after times. But the amount of his reply, that “a 
man’s individuality consists in his flesh and bones,” was too coarse and vulgar 
for the refined and subtle schoolmen. Duns Scotus succeeded better. “The 
individuality of Peter,” said Duns, “lies in his Petreity or Peterness; and the 
precise reason why he is Peter and not John is, that in him, humanity is com- 
bined with Petreity, while in John it is combined with Johnily.” 

He might well be termed “the luminous and subtle doctor of abstractions.” 

We have intended in the preceding remarks merely to give some general 
idea of the peculiar spirit of philosophizing which prevailed in the middle ages. 
It was indeed a reign of error. Men seemed to love darkness rather than light. 
Refusing the guidance of reason, they would only satisfy their thirst for know- 
ledge in some mysterious way by what they termed “the union of the mind with 
divinity in a state of ecstasy.” And hence the whole range of philosophy was 
characterized by the love of mystery and controlled by wild imagination. For 
the aspect in which the mind is here exhibited we can hardly find a sufficient 
apology when we take into view the long period of its continuance. But nu- 
merous causes may be assigned which had a great influence in perpetuating 
these systems of filse philosophy. One, doubtless, existed in the constitution 
of society. The distinctions of social life, as presented in history, and more 
minutely in the old prose and metrical romances of the period, were widely dif- 
ferent from what they are at the present day. ‘There was a coarse freedom, it 
is true, between the wealthy and powerful, and their dependents, which, to some 
extent, levelled artificial distinctions, and which became more apparent after the 
Institution of chivalry, when the servants in the baronial hall were usually as 
free with their master’s faults and foibles, as with his wine and cheer. But this 
freedom never existed between philosophers and other men. The former looked 
upon the latter with contempt. “Tf adjure you,” said a writer to his philosophi- 
cal friends, “I adjure you, per Creatorem mundi, to conceal my writings from 
the unlettered multitude, whose witless heads can comprehend just enough of 
science to despise it.” Ie barely expressed the spirit of the age. Society thus 
found itself divided into two distinct classes—those engaged in philosophical 
pursuits, and the bigoted multitude who looked upon these pursuits as mysteries. 
The line of distinction between them was broad and well defined. There was 
no gradation from one to the other. To the advancement of learning, nothing 
could be more unfavorable than this peculiar structure of society. For the in- 
dividual mind, in a great degree, receives its nourishment from the public mind. 
It is in the bosom of common society that its powers are first formed and devel- 
oped. Being afterwards cut off from all sympathy and communion with the 
parent influences, like a tree uprooted from its soil, it must wither and languish 
until it can change its nature and adapt itself to a new element. Look at any 
individual who stands forth as the benefactor of man in the advancement of 
science. It was not an unaided achievement which gave him this pre-eminence. 
It had a connection, immediate or remote, with the general character of society. 
Newton was indebted to the philosophy of Bacon for much of his celebrity ; and 
the admirers of Bacon acknowledge that the materials with which he built the 
eternal fabric of his fame, may be found scattered through the works of humbler 
minds who have now gone down to oblivion. Thus it is with all whose names 
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are the monuments of human greatness. They united to their own vast wealth, 
the casual tributes of thousands, and bequeathed the whole to posterity. We 
look at the iegacy in the mass and forget the sources from which it came. 

The civil and ecclesiastical powers were also supporters of the false philoso- 
phy.. The civil power on the one hand guarded with watchful jealousy every 
subject connected with political philosophy, while the church on the other for- 
bad the least departure from her own infallible doctrines upon the moral rela- 
tions of man. Shut out then, from the free discussion of politics and religion— 
of our “ being here and our being hereafter ”—it was natural that the mind thirst- 
ing for dominion either physical or intellectual should embrace a system which 
would allow the gratifications of its strong propensities, which would not even 
throw around it the calm restraints of truth, but would permit it to revel in golden 
visions of man’s perfection and the supreme good. It could not, indeed, be 
otherwise. For the mind, when forbidden to eratify its love of dominion in the 
real universe, will create an imaginary world of its own, and people it with ideal 
forms to be the subjects of its unlimited control. 

So hostile were the political and religious institutions of this age to free in- 
quiry, that useful discoveries if made would have been treated with contempt. 
And had the metaphysician reasoned intelligibly upon mind, the natural philoso- 
pher upon matter, the theologian upon religion, all would have been stigmatized 
as fools, or burnt for heretics ; while those who refined on “ points too fine for 
human,” were termed “ most rational, most scriptural, most sound.” 

The schools, which were founded, some of them previous to the 12th century, 
at Oxford, Paris, Cologne, and various other places, maintained for a long time 
the scholastic philosophy. These schools were crowded by students from all 
parts of Europe. That of Paris is said to have contained in the 15th century 
some thousands. For these students—assembled not to investigate truth, but to 
try their weapons in dialectic warfare—the ‘scholastic philosophy, spiced a little 
with the mysteries of alchymy and astrology, was just the field they desired. 
There was always excitement, too, in these schools to keep them engaged. 
For men always fight more fiercely for a shadow than a substance, for a name 
than a reality. Nor is this difficult of explanation. In the latter case there is 
some point to be carried which engages a part of the attention, and when carried 
the excitement ceases with the contest. But in the former there is nothing to 
divert or allay the excited mind. The blow given by the first combatant must 
be parried and returned by his antagonist. The excitement is communicated 
to others who join the contest, the very circumstances in which it originated are 
forgotten, or rather were never known, and an implacable warfare ensues, in 
which there are few incitements to victory, because there is nothing to be won. 
And yet every one eagerly enters the lists to couch his lance and try the tem- 
per of his blade in the contest, with the determination not to be defeated, since 
then he will have the double mortification of having fought for nothing and lost 
it. It is not so strange then, in these schools of the middle ages, that the nature 
of angels, their colloquial language, the influence of the stars, and similar ques- 
tions, should be the subjects of protracted conflict. men. 

We have said that the religious spirit of the age sustained the scholastic phi- 
losophy. We might have said with more correctness, the irreligious spirit of 
the age. A system of faith was imposed upon the mind which had no tendency 
to cherish and regulate, but to crush or disorder its powers—a system whose 
foundations were laid in the nether regions of man, and whose enemies were 
God, truth, and freedom. Far different from this is the influence of the gospel 
of peace. In her light the dark forms of ignorance and mystery cannot dwell. 
In the warmth of her rays philosophy and science must spring up and flourish, 
and the soul will unfold the elements of her being, with all the freshness, and 
fragrance, and symmetry, which the morning flower breathes forth, and yet with 

all the strength and firm consistency of the gnarled oak. Let infidelity say that 
religion quenches the poetic fire of the soul, dims the keen eye of philosophy, 
and stifles the generous emotions of patriotism and of calm heroic valor. We 
need not deny it. She can vindicate herself while she claims the poetry of 
Milton, the philosophy of Bacon and Newton, and the sword of Washington. 

In the preceding views we have necessarily exhibited the errors of philosoph- 
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ical systems, for the reason that but little truth can be found intermingled, 
Occasionally, however, a ray of light darts athwart the gloom to make it more 
appalling, and prepare the mind to hail the dawn of day. And yet it was not 
settled, total gloom. There seemed to be a principle of activity, a kind of 
smothered, chemical action, in the elements of the intellectual atmosphere, 
which could be felt but not distinctly seen, and which presaged the bursting into 
a full blaze. Previous periods in the history of philosophy had possessed a de- 
cided character, either for the advancement or the decay of learning. But here 
is a strange commixture of both—an unnatural alliance between genius and 
stupidity, an equal struggle between the upward soarings of the heaven-born 
spirit, and the downward tendency of dullness and error. 

But this system of things could not always exist. So rich is nature in her 
illustrations of the laws by which she is governed, that even the experiments of 
the deluded alchymist and astrologer ultimately proved the folly of their 
pursuits, and laid the foundations for the useful sciences of chemistry and 
astronomy. In the 14th and 15th centuries, and we might go further back, 
there were many causes gradually taking effect, which finally broke the chains 
of mental slavery and awakened a spirit of free inquiry. The great increase of 
students in the universities, the institution of chivalry, the downfall of the 
eastern empire, and subsequent introduction of Grecian literature into the 
western, the invention of printing, and various changes in civil and ecclesi- 
astical institutions, all combining by a kind of elective attraction, prepared the 
way for the rapid progress of science in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Among the works of genius that contributed to this result, one is mentioned 
by a distinguished French philosopher, Degerando, which is the more interest- 
ing from the well known and humble character of the work. It is the ‘Imitation 
of Christ, by Thomas 4 Kempis. He speaks of it as having suddenly shook 
down one of the strongest pillars of the scholastic philosophy—its pretended 
connection with religion ;—and compares the influence which its author exerted 
upon this philosophy, to that which Socrates exerted upon the sophistry of his 
contemporaries. Every one, indeed, will acknowledge that a work which has 
been honored with sixty translations into modern languages, and circulated 
throughout the Christian world, must have exerted a wide influence upon the 
human mind. It breathes throughout the spirit of the purest philosophy, and, to 
use its own language, pronounceth “that man alone blessed, whom eternal 
truth teacheth, not by obscure figures and transient sounds, but by direct and 
full communications.” It was peculiarly adapted to work the overthrow of 
error. It awakened no suspicions of an attack. It gently allured the soul 
away from all the turmoil of life, to hold communion with itself and its Creator, 
and to contemplate the sublime dignity and perfect excellence which shone 
forth in the Friend of sinners. Who could come from such an interview with a 
relish for the senseless wrangling of the schools? Who, after looking forth 
upon the ocean of eternity, and gazing upon objects of uncreated splendor, 
could suddenly so change his organ of vision as to examine the atoms floating 
in the atmosphere of time. 

This mighty system of false philosophy, to which we have turned a hasty 
glance, and which held the mind enchained for so many centuries, is not merely 
a subject for curious examination. Amidst the rocks of error, it is like a beacon 
seen in the distant horizon of philosophy. Its foundations were laid in ages of 
darkness. Its superstructure was gradually reared from the shipwrecks of 
genius thrown up around its base by the waves of four centuries, until truth 
arrested its progress, dispelled the delusive meteors which glared around it, and 
kindled her own fair and blessed light upon its summit to shine upon us forever- 
more. In her light we may read the tablets which history hath suspended upon 
its walls, and on which are engraved admonitory lessons of wisdom for future 
ages. They caution the philosopher against that pride of intellect, that impa- 
tience of healthful restraint, and that feverish thirst for intellectual empire, 
which unfit the soul to bow in holy adoration at the shrine of truth. Nor are 
these lessons needless at the present time. The departed form of the scho- 
lastic philosophy may never be conjured up from its grave, the laboratory of the 
alchymist may never send up its smoke in mysterious circles to our heavens, 
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and we may never imagine that we can read our fates in the horoscope of the 
astrologer. But there are tendencies equally fatal to the accomplishment of 
those high purposes for which man exists. There is a boastful way of declaim- 
ing about “the spirit of the age,” “the progress of man,” and “the triumphs of 
art in subjecting nature to its dominion.” While the mind is thus carried forth 
from itself to things without, it becomes, by assimilation to familiar objects, 
almost a material, temporal thing itself, and is shorn of half the glory of its 
immortality. The spirit of speculation, too, is boldly framing theories by which, 
on the one hand, the unfathomed mysteries of the infinite and the eternal are 
brought within the comprehension of man, while, on the other, simple truths are 
involved in the darkness of infinity and eternity. The phenomena of mind are 
explained by the phenomena of matter, and the power of the human intellect is 
determined by the rules of superficies and solids, with as much precision, as we 
can calculate the power of Watt’s engine. There is, doubtless, much truth 
brought to view in this novel mode of investigation, and with it much error. 

Let, then, the voice of the past come up to the present and go down to future 
time, to confirm that system of divine philosophy which consists in the sincere, 
unwearied search after truth, which allows no homage to the splendid creations 
of genius, or to the beautiful theories of invention when unsustained by sound 
argument—that system which inculcates a rigid, firm adherence to evidence, and 
draws the line distinctly between established truths and mere hypothesis. And 
when this spirit shall have pervaded the humen mind, then philosophy, in full 
orbed brightness, will shed down her safe, benignant light upon the troubled 
ocean of man’s existence. 





RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


To the detailed statistics in our last number respecting the religious denomi- 
nations, we add a few notices lately received. 


Evangelical Lutherans. 


General Synod, composed of delegates from the district synods, meets triennially. 
Next convention is to be held at York, Pa., on the second Sunday after Whitsuntide, (in 
October,) 1835. Rev. Davip F. ScHaerFer, President; Rev. GrorGe A. LINTNER, 
Schoharie, N. Y., Secretary ; CHAR Es A. Morris, York, Pa., Treasurer. 


The following summary has been published :— 





Yre. of 

District Synods. Min. Licen. Congs. Infant Bap. Adult Bap, Confirma. Comm. Report. 
East Pennsylvania Synod, . 58 4 191 4,563 2,442 23,242 1833 
New York Synod, ie 0 BB F§ 784 23 174 2,294 1833 
Ohio Synod, . . .... 2 7 140 2,339 1,176 10,242 1832 
North Carolina Synod, .. 8 2 40 HH 144 1,994 1833 
Maryland Synod, . . . . 17 48 1,545 : 552 4,756 1833 
West Pennsylvania ~ ene . 34 121 2,077 154 1,377 9,87 2 1832 
South Carolina Synod, . . 8 3 27 8 939 1,752 1832 
Virginia Synod, . . . . . 7 1 24 468 184 1,976 1832 
Hartwick Synod, . ... 1 3 36 582 55 537 3,659 1833 

Total, 191 25 8 627 2,980 232 6,825 59,787 


The Lutherans have four theological seminaries under their charge. 1. Hartwick 
Seminary, Otsego county, N. Y., founded in 1815. Rev. George B. Miller, principal ; 
Rev. H. J. Smith, assistant. 2. Theological Seminary of General Synod of Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Gettysburg, Pa., founded in 1825, Rev. Samuel S. Schmucker, 
D. D., professor of theology, pastoral duties, and pulpit eloquence ; Rev. Charles P. 
Krauth, professor of sacred literature and church history. 3. Theological Seminary of 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Ohio, Canton, founded in 1830. Rev. W. Schmid, pro- 
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fessor of Christian theology. 4. Theological Seminary of the Synod of South Carolina 
and Georgia, founded in 1529. Rev. Ernest L. Hazelius, D. D., professor of Christian 


theology. 


Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island. 


We give the following corrected view of this body. 


Ministers. Churches. 


Payne Emerson, Litthe Compton. Wilson James, Providence. 


srown O. B., South Kingston. Phinney Barnabas, Pawtucket. Williams Thomas, miss., Provi- 


Dumont H. H., Newport. 
Johnson —, s. s , Coventry. 
King Jonathan, Tiverton. 


Starkweather J., Bristol. 
Stone J. F., s. s., Woonsocket. 
Waterman I’, 'T., Providence. 


dence. 
11 min.; 13 chhs. 


Next annual meeting of the Consociation, at the Vestry of the Richmond Street Con- 
gregational Church, Providence, on the second Tuesday of June, 1834, at 2 o’clock, 


P. M. 


Church of the United Brethren. 


Van Vleck Charles, Newport, Seidel C. F., Bethlehem. 
R. 1. Frieauff J. F., Bethlehem. 
Van Vieck W. H., New York Herrman J. G., Nazareth. 
Rondsnaler E., Nazareth. 
Bersade A., Bishop, Litiz. 
Kluge C. F., Litiz. 
Lambert L., Schoeneck. 
Brisckenstein J., Emmaus. 
Anders J. D., Bishop, Bethlehem. Trager G., Lebanon. 
Schweinitz Lewis D.,Bethlehem.Dober C., Yorktown. 


City, N. Y. 
Blech C., Camden. 
Hartman G., Staten Island. 
Wolle P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reiche! C., Lancaster. 


Heibner S., Gradenhutten, Tus- 
carawas County, Ohio, 

Houser M., Goshen, Ind. 

Reinecke 8., Graceham, Md. 

Bechler J., Salem, N.C. 

Schultz 'T., Salem. 

Ptohl T., Friedberg. 

Schultz A., Friedland. 

Jacobfor C., Bethany. 

Byhahn C., Bethabara. 


Missions at Fairfield, Canada, among Delawares, A. Luckenbach, C. Mickset, F. Vogler. Do. 


among Cherokees, —— Clauder. 
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An Address to the Inhabitants of West 
Chester County, New York. By WitiiaM Jay, 
President of the West Chester Temperance So- 
ciety. New York: John P. Haven, 1834. pp. 16. 
Mr. Jay presents his facts and arguments 

in a clear and convincing style, and enforces 
them by high religious considerations. He 
has the following remarks in allusion to the 
use of wine and other articles, which some 
have proposed to include in the pledge of 
abstinence. “It is obvious that temperance 
societies, founded on the ordinary pledge, 
cannot, without a breach of faith, directly 
or impliedly censure any of their members 
for using any thing whatever, except ardent 
spirits. Let us then in our societies adhere 
rigidly and conscientiously to our single and 
avowed object; and let those who wish fur- 
ther to curtail the limits of what they con- 
sider as intemperate indulgences, form other 
and distinct associations for the purpose.” 


Abstract of the School Returns in Mas- 
sachusetts, for 1833. pp. 19. 


The whole number of towns in this com- 
monwealth is 305, of which only 85 have 
sentin returns. These probably include the 








full proportion of large towns, so that a tol- 
erably correct estimate could be formed of 
the educational statistics of the entire State. 
The amount paid for public instruction, dur- 
ing the year, in 85 towns, was $77,848 38 ; 
number of public school districts, 682; ag- 
gregate time of keeping schools, estimated 
in months, by male teachers, 2,0284; the 
same by female teachers, 2,764}; whole 
number of pupils attending the schools kept 
by the town, in the course of the year, 
39,659 ;, number of academies and private 
schools, 264; number of pupils in acade- 
mies and private schools, not attending pub- 
lic schools, 5,402; estimated amount of com- 
pensation of instructors of academies and 
private schools, $43,598,69 ; number of per- 
sons over 14 years of age, and under 21, 
unable to read and write, 12. 


Hints on Reading; an Address deliv- 
ered in the Ipswich Female Seminary, Jan. 15, 
1834. By Daniet Dana, D. D. Newburyport: 
Charles Whipple. 1834. pp. 22. 


The rules which Dr. Dana gives on the 
subject of reading, are the following. ‘Our 
choice should fall principally on books of 
solid and permanent utility; such as are 
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composed by men of sterling sense; those 
to which we can give our confidence; in 
which there is a pervading spirit of benevo- 
lence; and such as are distinguished for 


their moral purity.” The pamphlet abounds | 
with sensible and discriminating remarks on 


various writers, British and American. We 
heartily commend it to our readers, 


A Discourse, delivered at the Installa- 
tion of the Rev. John ‘I’. Edgar, as Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Nashville, Tenn., Dee. 25, 
1833. By Poitier Linosvey, D. D., President of 
the University of Nashville. Nashville: W. H. 
Hunt & Co. 1834. pp. 54. 

Dr. Lindsley, in a fearless and indepen- 
dent manner, undertakes to vindicate the 
Presbyterian church from various charges 
which have been made against it—such as 
its attachment to creeds—its Calvinism—its 
alleged persecuting spirit—its asserted de- 
sire to effect a union between itself and the 
civil power, &c. The duties and mistakes 
of ministers in some important points, are 
also forcibly exhibited. 


Desultory Notes on the Origin, Uses, 
and Effects of Ardent Spirit. By a Puysicran. 
Philadelphia: Adam Waldie, 1834. pp. 126. 
This pamphlet contains a great variety of 

desultory remarks on the history of the ori- 
gin of ardent spirit, and its introduction into 
medical practice ; its effects on the animal 
economy; and on the question, whether 
there is any condition of the system, in 
health or disease, to which its use is indis- 
pensable, and for which there is not an 
adequate substitute. The essay indicates 
very extensive research among writers of 
all descriptions. The general tenor and 
spirit of the essay may be learned from the 
following paragraphs; from which of course 
multitudes will altogether dissent. “It 
should be generally known, that when cer- 
tain diseases instigate to the temperate or 
the intemperate use of ardent spirit, it is a 
perversion of instinct, and its indulgence 
often proves highly injurious; but we can- 
not withhold the truth, that certain other 
infirmities are advantaged by it. Such a 
discrimination, we consider more likely to 
lead to beneficial results, than an attempt 
to prevent the temperate employment of the 
preparations of an ardent spirit, which we 
look upon to be impossible. This is not in- 
sisted upon in the moral laws, which we all 
attribute to the Highest Excellence, which 
indeed show that the temperate use of 
wines, and even ‘strong drinks,’ may be 
profitable to our health and happiness.” 


The Christian Gleaner; or a Passage 
of Scripture, with a brief, devotional exposition 
for every day in the year. Translated from the 
French. Amberst: J. S. & C. Adams. 1834. 


pp. 316, 

This book consists of translations of pas- 
sages from such writers as Claude, Male- 
branche, Chrysostom, Cyprian, Ignatius, 
Massillon, Duguet, Saurin, Fenelon, Cas- 
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| sien, Melancthon, Arnauld, Abbadie, Justin 
| Martyr, Pascal, Tertullian, and many oth- 
ers. It contains a great variety of valuable 
religious instruction, conveyed in that win- 
ning and vivacious manner, for which many 
French writers are renowned. The ex- 
| tracts pertain mostly to the inward life of 
the Christian, and are strikingly adapted to 
enable him to live by the faith of the Son 
of God, the life which he lives in the flesh. 


| 
} 
| 


Fanaticism. By the author of Natural 
History of Enthusiasm. New York: Jonathan 
Leavitt. Boston: Crocker & Brewster, 1834. 
pp. 30. 

The author of this work, in the prosecu- 
tion of his original design—considerations 
and researches concerning the rise and pro- 
gress of the fatal errors which have ob- 
secured the Christian religion—proposes to 
take in hand superstition and its attendant, 
credulity—then to pass to spiritual despo- 
tism, corruption of morals, and skepticism 
or philosophic irreligion. The analysis of 
enthusiasm was but a single portion of the 
general theme. The contents of the pres- 
ent volume, are, motives of the work; 
meaning of the terms; rise of the malign 
emotions; alliance of the malign emotions 
with the imagination; fanaticism the off- 
spring of enthusiasm, or combination of the 
| malign emotions with spurious religious sen- 
\timents; fanaticism of the scourge, or aus- 
tere personal infliction; fanaticism of the 
| brand, or of immolation and cruelty; the 
fanaticism of the banner, or of ambition and 





conquest; and fanaticism of the symbol, or 
of creeds, dogmatism, and ecclesiastical viru- 
lence. Some concluding considerations are 
‘adduced to show that the religion of the 
Old and New Testaments is not fanatical, 
The book is written in the same masculine 
style as its predecessors. The author grap- 
ples with the various perversions of Chris- 
| tianity in a robust and decisive manner. We 
have never seen a more thorough dissection 
of some of the tendencies of popery, than is 
to be found in this volume. 


| Memoir and Poems of Phillis Wheatley, 

a native African, and a servant to Mr. John 

Wheatley, of Boston, dedicated to the friends of 

the Africans. Boston: George W. Light. 1834. 

pp. 103. 

Phillis Wheatley was a native of Africa, 
and was brought to this country in the year 
1761, and sold as a slave. She was pur- 
chased by Mr. John Wheatley, a respectable 
citizen of Boston. She soon gave indica- 
tions of uncommon intelligence, and was 
frequently seen endeavoring to make letters 
upon the wall with a piece of chalk or char- 
coal. She was not devoted to menial occu- 
pations, as was at first intended; nor was 
she allowed to associate with the other do- 
mestics of the family, who were of her own 
color and condition, but was kept constantly 
about the person of her mistress. As Phillis 
increased in years, she realized the promise 
of her childhood; and she soon attracted the 
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attention of the literati of the day, many of 
whom furnished her with books. She made 


considerable progress in belles-lettres, and | 
She was frequently visited by 
clergymen, and other individuals of high | 
standing in society, but she never lost sight | 
of that modest, unassuming deportment, | 
which first won the heart of her mistress in | 
In 1770, at the age of | 


in Latin. 


the slave-market. 


[May, 


“Then began the reign of peace. 0 
when shall it be complete! We see it in 
the vision of the latter day glory. The 
scene of surpassing loveliness is disclosed to 
our faith,—and the beautiful inscription 
written on it is—‘they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks, and nations shall learn 
war no more.’ Hasten that day in its time, 


sixteen, Phillis was received as a member | O Lord.” 


of the Old South church, then under the 
pastoral charge of the Rev. Dr. Sewall. 


In the winter of 1773, she went to England, 
on account of the delicate state of her | 
She was well received there, and | 
introduced to lord Dartmouth, Mr. Thornton, | 


health. 


lady Huntingdon, and other distinguished 
persons, She returned in a short time, on 


account of the illness of Mrs. Wheatley. | 
After the death of this excellent woman, | 
and her husband, Phillis was married to a | 


colored man, by the name of Peters—an 
unfortunate affair, and the occasion of much 
suffering to Phillis, and eventually of her 
death. 

The story of her life is well told by the 
biographer—a collateral descendant of Mrs. 
Wheatley. 
pages, and evince, considering the circum- 
stances of Phillis, remarkable talent, as 
well as refined and Christian sensibilities. 


Principles and Prospects of the Friends 
of Peace. A discourse pronounced before the 
Hartford County Peace Society, Dee. 25, 1833, 
By C. S. Henry, Junior Pastor of the West 
church in Hartford, Hartford: J. H. Wells. 
1834. pp. 27. 

This address is as remarkable for the 
beauty of its style, as the truth and impor- 
tance of its sentiments. We give the clos- 
ing paragraphs. 

“The kingdom of the Redeemer is a 
kingdom of peace. He is the Prince of 
peace. And [ remember that it is the day 
of his appearance on the earth. His com- 
ing was in peace. Over all the earth the 
sound of war was hushed. On the plains 
of Judea, under the clear and quiet heaven, 
the thoughtful shepherds sat, gazing at the 
silent glory and drinking the spirit of its 
beauty and repose. 

‘They see the glorious company of stars 
Journeying in peace and beauty through the deep, 
Shining in praise forever! looking down, 

Each like a bright and calm intelligence— 

There is no war among those sparkling hosts, 
They go in silence through the great profound, 
Fach on his way of glory—they proclaim 
The order and magnificence of Him 
Who bade them roll in peace around his throne !’ 
** Suddenly the brightness of the stars is 

lost in the heavenly glory shining around. 

The stillness is broken. But it is the voice 

of the angels—the multitude of the heav- 

enly host, pouring the music of celestial 
strains. Sweet and clear through the si- 
lence sound the accents of the heavenly 
anthem: Glory to God in the highest. On 


The poems occupy about sixty | 


| 
| 


Mr. Henry’s great object is to explain 
the principles and the grounds of hope of 
the friends of peace. The principles are so 
exhibited and illustrated, and the grounds 
of hope are so many and so certain, that 
no candid reader of the pamphlet, ean fail 
to be convinced. We have observed for 
several years, with great satisfaction, the 
spirited efforts of the Hartford county so- 
ciety, to disseminate the doctrines of peace. 
They have already given the public valuable 


| . ~ 
_addresses from the pens of the Rev. Messrs. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








earth, peace, and good will towards men! 


J. Cogswell, J. H. Linsley, L. Bacon, and 
others. In this connection we may state 
that a series of very interesting papers 
has lately appeared, on the subject of war 
and a congress of nations, in the Portland 
Christian Mirror, by a writer, over the sig- 
nature of Perier. 


General View of the Geology of Scrip- 
ture, in which the unerring truth of the inspired 
narrative of the early events in the world is ex- 
hibited, and distinctly proved, by the corrobura- 
tive testimony of physical facts, on every part of 
the earth’s surface. By Grorce FairHoume, 
Esq. Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 1833. pp. 231. 
The general conclusions to which Mr. 

Fairholme comes, are the following. 1. 

That God in six days—according to the 

Scripture account—created the earth, and 

that those days are such days as are now, 

and ever have been, occasioned by one rev- 
olution of the earth on its axis. 2. That the 
first great geological change which took 
place after the creation of the solid mass of 
the globe, was occasioned by that fiat of the 
Almighty, on the third day, by which the 
waters, equally covering the whole mineral 
surface during the first and second days, 
were “gathered together into one place,” 
that the “dry land might appear.” 3. An 
adequate and reasonable origin is discovered 
for a great portion of the secondary forma- 
tions, now found upon the earth, in the 
action, during a period of 1,656 years of the 
laws of nature. 4. The phenomena over 

every part of the dry land correspond mi- 

nutely with the terms of the Mosaic record 

in respect to the deluge. 5. All the fossil 
remains of land productions, became embed- 
ded in their present situations at the deluge. 

6. The remains of the human race are not 

unfrequently found amongst other animal 

fossils. 7. The belief in the Mosaic record 


is confirmed by many traditional and other 
proofs. 8. The proof is complete, that both 
these events and the inspired record of them 
are supernatural and divine. 
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A Compendium of Astronomy ; intend- 


ed to simplify and illustrate the principles of the | 
science, and give a concise view of the motions | 
and aspects of the great heavenly luminaries, | 
adapted to the use of common schools, as well as | 
higher seminaries. By Joun Vose, A. M, late | 


Principal of Pembroke Academy, N. H., and 
author of a larger work on Astronomy. Boston: 
Carter, Hendee, & Co, 1832. pp. 180. 


The contents of this volume are a sketch | 


of the history of the different astronomical 
systems; glossary of astronomical terms; 


the solar system; causes of the planetary | 


motion ; prospects of the heavens as seen 
from different parts of the solar system ; 


comets ; equation of time; harvest moon ; | 


tides; eclipses; divisions of time; obliquity; 
parallax; fixed stars; refraction; twilight; 
Jatitude and longitude; meteors; artificial 
globes. It is the object of the author to 
render the principles of the science sosimple, 
that they may be easily understood ; not 
only by the scholar who spends a few weeks 


at an academy, but by him whose means | 


and views do not carry him beyond the 
common school. The book is provided with 
questions, and with eight valuable plates or 
maps illustrating different objects in the solar 
system. Itis not a mere compilation, but 


poses for which it was made. We com- 
mend it with entire confidence to our 
readers. Mr. Vose is a veteran in his pro- 
fession, and was for many years succes- 
sively the principal of the flourishing acad- 
emies at Atkinson and Pembroke, New 
Hampshire. 


An Address, delivered in the Chapel of 


Amherst College, Sabbath evening, August 25, | 


1833. Delivered and published at the request of 
the Society of Inquiry. By Jonn Topp, pastor 
of the Edwards church, Northampton. Amherst: 
J.S.& C. Adams. 1833. pp. 22. 


This is a vigorous and stirring appeal to 
young men to make the most of their 
powers in benefiting their fellow-creatures, 


and to cultivate all their energies in the | 


greatest possible degree. The reasons 
which Mr. T. gives, why men accomplish 
so little, are the indulgence of visionary 
views ; cherishing notions that circumstan- 
ces are not favorable to success; neglecting 
a continued discipline of the mind; the 


want of correct every-day habits; the not | 


striving to be perfect in any one thing ; anc 


because the conscience is not sufficiently | 


cultivated. The address abounds in good 
sense and striking thoughts. 


Life and Remains of Henry Blake Mc- 
Lellan. By I. McLeuvan, Jr. Boston: Allen 
& Ticknor. 1834. pp. 377. 


These are very interesting and affecting 
memorials of a young man who was cut 
down in early manhood, and amidst the 
promises of distinguished usefulness. We 
were well acquainted with him, and can 
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'phy. A large portion of the book is taken 
up in describing the events of a residence in 
Scotland, while studying divinity in the 
university of Edinburgh ; and of a tour in 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. His ac- 
count of his interviews with Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Dr. Chalmers, Prof. 
Wilson, Dr. Wardlaw, and others, will be 
read with much interest. A letter of con- 
dolence from Dr. Chalmers to the mother 
of McLellan is inserted. 


Memoir of Roger Williams, the founder 
of the State of Rhode Island. By James D. 
Knowces, Professor of Pastoral Duties in the 
Newton ‘Theological Institution. Bosten : Lin- 
cola, Edmands, & Co, 18341. pp. 437. 


We are disposed cordia!ly to join in the 
encomiuins which the periodical press have 
with singular unanimity given to this vol- 
ume. Itis entitled to high commendation 
for research, accuracy, impartiality, and, 
considering the dearth of materials, for full- 
ness of detail, respecting Williams. We 
think that those persons who do not accord 
with all the religious opinions of Williams, 
must yield to him an important place as a 


ste ! strenuous assertor of liberty of conscience, 
original, and is well adapted to the pur- | 





} 


and with Eliot, and Gookin, and a few 
others, an uniform and ardent friend of the 
Indians. Well were it for the honor of the 
country, and the happiness of the outcast 
aborigines, if his example had been more 
generally followed. 


An Introductory Address, delivered be- 
fore the Young Men's Association for Mutual 
Improvement of the city of Albany, Jan. 7, 1834. 
ty D. D. Barnnarv. Albany: Packard & Van 
Benthuysen. 1834. pp. 31. 


This is a well written address. Mr. B. 
says, that the grand purpose of education, 
is to bring us into communion with nature, 





and to make us acquainted with her laws, 
for the purpose of enabling us to place our- 
‘selves in harmony with those laws. The 


‘works of nature are the works of God; and 
the laws of nature are those modes of ac- 
‘tion which result from the peculiar consti- 
| tution of things, as ordained by Him. 


Annual Report of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
1834. pp. 24. 

The number of patients at the hospital 
last year was 566, and at the Mclean Asy- 
lum at Charlestown, 167. Beth depart- 
ments are in a flourishing condition, and 
seem to be well managed. 


Remarks on Mr. Norton’s “Statement 
of Reasons.” Boston: William Peirce. 1834, 


pp. 77. 

These remarks, as we gather from the 
pamphlet, were written by an Episcopal 
clergyman. They are desultory, but dis- 





testify to the general fidelity of the biogra- | play much learning and shrewdness. 
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RECEIPTS OF BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 1832-8. 


(From the London Missionary Register, for December, 1833.) 


Tue French Protestant Bible and Missionary Societies consolidated the accounts of 
the two preceding years in their last Reports: the half of each amount is, therefore, 


here given. 


The income of the National Education Socicty, here stated, includes the 


sum of 22,3631. 3s. 2d., and that of the Gospe! Propagation Society the sum of 34,0001, 
being the produce of the Collections made under the authority of the King’s Letters 
granted to the respective Institutions: the Propagation Society received also 13,7501., as 


Government Grants. 


Year. Income. Year. Income. 
ANTI-SLAVERY. £. a. d. £ s. d. 
American Colonization. ..ccccccecceecs 1932-33ee00 9535 13 6 | Lomlon.cccccceccccccccccceccsccceees 1832-330..34598 3 3 
British African Colonization.....ccecee 1833 eee 323 3 0 | Scottish.ccccccsccceee ecccccccccccccce 1832-33.00- 5939 5 § 
Ladies’ Negro Children Education.... 1932-33.... 1653 16 6 | Serampore..cececces eecepecccccccces ee 1833 .... 4212 7 2 
Slave Conversioncccccccoccccccccccee 1932 cove 2594 6 8} United Brethren..cccccccccccccccccee 1831 ....10851 6 10 
BIBLI | Wesleyan...cccccees Kneuan cccccccccce 1831-32....47715 12 7 
AmOTEAReccccosepecsccsevcccccsccses 1689-83..0.19100 9 9} SEAMEN’S AND SOLDIERS’. 
British and Foreign......- eueessenes 1832-33....75192 10 3) American Seamen’s Friend...cccccece 1831-32.... 1277 15 6 
Edinburgh. ..ccccccccccccccccecsesess 1832-33.... 5:91 10 7 Destitute Sailors’ Asylum..cccccscces e 1832-33.... 1121 7 2 
French Protestant. ccccsescesse cece ee 1832-33.... 1.66 15 0| Distressed Suilors’ Asylum..ecccccseee 1832-33.... 35416 0 
PeinitasiaR.ccocceccccecescoccee err 1852-33.... 1211 15 4] Episcopal Floating Church...cesceeeee 1832-33.... 42119 4 
EDUCATION. Merchant-Seamen’s Bible..eececeseeee 1852-33... 67015 7 
AMETICAN. cccccccsccccccccccccccsoces 1832-33....11741 19 g | Naval and Military Bible..+++s+s+e+e- 1832-33,... 2819 8 0 
American Sunday School....sseseeeee 1832-32....48660 5 6 Sailors’ Home.cccccccccccccccccccccce 1832-S3e000 546 4 10 
British and Foreign School..... ecocee 1832-33.... 2978 10 G TRACT AND BUOK. 
Kildare Placé.cccccocccccccccccesccce 1832 .coe 7302 6 7 | American Tract.cccccccccccccccccccce 1633-83.00.1408 15 9 
Irish Sunday School..ccccccccccccccce 1832-33.... 31417 13 0 | Church-of-England Tract....cccceccee 1832-33.... 483 14 4 
OLED 1832-33,...237438 19 8 | Trish Tract and Book .secceeceeeseseee 1832 see. 4295 3 5 
Newfoundland and Br. N. A. School.. 1832-33... 2504 16 0 | Prayer-Book and Homily.ssseesseeee 1832-33... 2568 6 8 
Seies Diltsstccectereceveennsees 1832-33 ... 59116 4 | Religious Tract...ccccocccccccccceccs 1832-33....39783 16 5 
Sunday School Union...cccccccreee e+ 1832-33.... 7859 17 0 MISCELLANEOUS, 
JEWS. British and Foreign Temperance....+. 1832-33.... 1606 9 0 
Re csccccsccnsscsaccaveccocsesce EEE... SE 9 Oi Cation Seetiiisscecstsicsccen eee Oe 6 
MISSIONARY. | Christian Knowledge..cccscccecccesee 1932-33....69301 6 5 
eae 1932-33....32819 18 0. Contineutal.ccocccocccscesceccacesone EO Esese Be O 4 
American Baptist....cccccccscccesees ng HE } bo eetiaheres,seerenpinns secccsasoes MUM Esee | Si OF 8 
Amorican Mothodlet.cescccceeceees see 1832-33.... 3684 7 6 | Hibernian (London)..cccccccceccceee 1832-33000 9170 9 § 
Baptist......00+ ni Sl secccssecee 1332-38..2.12722 9 8 Irish Society of London..sseeeeeeeeee 1832-33..4- 2052 15 4 
Baptist (General) ......seccccesceees . 1831-32.... 1225 8 2) Irish Society of Dublin.....ceseceseee 1832-33,... 2075 14 4 
Church...ee.sees ssecesesscscesesees 1832-33,...49350 1 5 | Lord’s-Day-Otservance...seeeeeceee 1832 soe 327 5 1 
French Protestant...e.cccccece secceee 1832-33... 1089 3 4 POACE vccccccees sevcsadonepswcnessse EEEERe ae © 
Gezman Evangelical....cseeesesseeee 1831-32.4.. 4170 18 G | Relormation.+.ceessesceeseveeeeveees nn ae * 
Gospel Propagation......sseeeeseeeee 1832 ....65642 1 4 Total....0- £655,488 10 0 


$2,915,544 18 








SCOTLAND. 


THE following facts were extracted by 
Edinburgh Almanac for 1833. 


The Newspapers published in Scotland 
are twenty-eight weekly journals, and thir- 
teen published twice or thrice a week. 

The Universities of Scotland are five, 
viz: one of St. Andrews, one of Glasgow, 
two of Aberdeen, and one of Edinburgh. 

The Established Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland in 1833, comprehended sixteen 
synods, viz: 1. of Lothian and Tweeddale, 
2. of Merse and Tiviotdale, 3. of Duinfries, 
4. of Galloway, 5. of Glasgow and Ayr, 6. 
of Argyll, 7. of Perth and Stirling, 8. of 
Fife, 9. of Angus and Mearns, 10. of Aber- 
deen, 11. of Moray, 12. of Ross, 13. of 
Sutherland and Caithness, 14 of Glenelg, 15 
of Orkney, and 16 of Zetland. These Syn- 
ods include seventy-nine Presbyteries ; to 





the editor of the Philadelphian, from the 


which must be added the Presbyteries of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay in India; 4 
Presbyteries in Canada, and 5 Presbyteries 
in England; making in all ninety-one Pres- 
byteries of the establishment. 

The list presents 1,031 ministers, and 973 
parishes. To these must be added forty 
*‘ parliamentary churches,” and so many 
ministers; besides sixty-two chapels _of 
ease in the church of Scotland,” supplied 
by preachers. In Nova Scotia there are 
seven ministers and five churches; in New 
Brunswick, three ministers and four church- 


les; in Miramichi, four ministers and four 


churches; in the Netherlands, six ministers 
and four churches; in New South Wales, 
three ministers and three churches; at the 
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Cape of Good Hope, one minister and two 
churches; in Jamaica, one minister and one 


church ; in British Guiana, five ministers | 


and five churches; in Bermuda, one min- | 
ister; in Buenos Ayres, one minister and | 
one church; in New Providence, one’ 
church ; in Charleston, S. C., one minister. | 
These will give a total of 1,166 ministers, | 
and 1,105 churches belonging to the estab- | 
lished church of Scotland. Of this denomi- 
nation is Thomas Chalmers, D. D. | 

The Reformed Presbyterian Synod of 
Scotland contains three Presbyteries, twen- | 
ty-five ministers, and thirty-three churches. | 
A. Symington, D. D., is professor of the- | 
ology in this sect. | 

The United Associate Synod of the 
Secession Church of Scotland coutains | 
twenty-two Presbyteries in Scotland, and 
nine in Ireland. The almanac enumerates 
311 ministers of this denomination in Scot- 
Jand, and 126 in Ireland ; making a total of | 
437. Their churches are nearly equal to 
the number of their ministers. Rev. John 
Dick, D. D., lately deceased, was professor 
of Divinity in this sect of Presbyterians. 

The Associate Synod of Original Se- 
ceders contains four Presbyteries, thirty 
ministers, and thirty-four churches. Dr. 
Thomas McCrie belongs to this denomi- 
nation. 

The Original Burgher Associate Synod 
comprises five Presbyteries, forty-seven 
ministers, and fifty-three churches. 

The Relief Synod comprises seven Pres- 
byteries, eighty-six ministers, and one hun- 
dred churches. 

The mifisters of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church are eighty-seven: of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Scotland, sixty-eight : 
and of the Independent Congregational 
Churches, sixty-seven. Of this last denomi- 
nation is Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. 

The Places of Worship in Edinburgh are 
no more than 64. This is a much smaller 
number than will be found in New York 
and Philadelphia. 

There appear to be six kinds of Presby- 
terians in Scotland at present. 

In the established Presbyterian churches, 
the crown, or town council, or some nobie- 
man commonly has the right of patronage, 
or of presenting a clergyman to the living, 
without the consent of the people. In some 
other cases the right is vested in the Kirk 
session. The instances are few indeed in 
which the inhabitants have the privilege of 
electing their own pastor. 

In America this right of presentment in 
many of the Reformed Dutch churches of 
New York is vested in the consistory and 
grand consistory: in Romish and most Pro- 
testant Episcopal churches it is vested in 
the bishcp or vestry ; but in all the other 
congregations of the United States it rests 
with the people, agreeably to such laws of 
the association or incorporation, as they may 
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have adopted. 
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All the Presbyterian ministers of England 
and Scotland of all denominations, and of 
other countries connected with the Presby- 
terians of Scotland, amount to 1,791; which 
is 64 less than the number of ministers 
belonging to the Presbyterian church of the 
United States of America. 








CORRECTIONS. 





Tue following corrections of, and additions to, the 
list of ministers of Connecticut, published in the 
Register, Vol. 1V., pages 302—322, have been kindly 
furnished us. Page 30e, column |, for 1758, Eliphalet 
Williams, read 1748, and for 1890, Andrew Yates, 
read 1801; p. 309, col. 1, under Suffield, for Brooklyn, 
Ms. read Conn., and, col. 2, for 1670 ?, Ronaldson, 
read 1676 or 7, Row/andson; (The Indians drove him 
from Lancaster, Ms., in 1676.) p. 312, col. 2, at the 
bottom, pretix to Nathaniel Whitaker, 1761, and to 
Judson, Ephraim, and add to Sheffield, Ms.; p. 313, 
col. 1, add to Chelsea ministers, 1832 J. T. Dickin- 
son; p. 317, col. 1, for Ashford, Timothy Allen, Ches- 
terfield, M Y., read Ms.; p. 319, col. 1, after 1776 
David Perry, Richmond, add Ms.; p. 320, col. 1, pre- 
fix to John Trumbull, 1740. 











QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 





8S. F. — ord. pastor, Baptist, Waterville, Maine, Feb. 
34 


12, 1834. 
JOSEPH ~ STEVENS, inst. pastor, Cong. Falmouth, Me. 
Feb. 19. 


a ot ord. pastor, Cong. New Haven, Vermont, 
an. 7, 1834. 
SENDOL B. MUNGER, ord, miss. Cong. Bristoh, Vt. Feb. 


12. 
ot a Zone, ord. pastor, Cong. Middletown, Vt. 
“eb. 18. 


somes ae inst. pastor, Cong. Falmouth, Massachusetts, 

“eb. 5, 1834. 

RICHARD WOODRUFF, ord. coll. past. Cong. South Brook- 
field, Mass. Feb. 5, 

JOSEPH H. TOWNE, inst. pastor, Cong. Amesbury Mills, 
Mass. March 5. 

NEHEMIAH ADAMS, inst. pastor, Cong. Boston, March 26. 


JOHN DOWLING, ord. r, Baptist, Newport, Rhode 
Island, March 27, me , pust, port, 


JOB HALL, ord. pastor, Cong. Ashford, Connecticut, Jan 15, 
1834 


MOSES T. HARRIS, inst, pastor, Cong. Hebron, Ct. Jan. 29. 
NATHAN 8S. HUNT, ord. pastor, Cong. Pomfret, Ct. Feb. 


E. . BEACH, inst. pastor, Pres. Lysander, New York, Jan. 
, 1834. 
IRA PETTIBONE, ord. past. Pres. Whitesborough, N. Y. 


Jan 5. 
E. 8S. BARROWS, inst. pastor, Pres. Cazenovia, N. Y. Jan. 8. 
COLUMBUS SHUMWAY, ord. Cong. Smithville, N. Y. 
Feb. 4. 
J. W. FOWLER, ord. Cong. Smithville, N. Y. Feb. 4. 
—— PITCHrR, inet. tor, Reformed Dutch, Tyashoke 
and Easton, N. Y. Feb. 4. 
OWEN CATLIN, inst. pastor, Pres. Castleton, N. Y. Feb. 11. 
JUSTUS 8S, HOUGH, inst. pastor, Pres. Livonia, N. Y. Feb. 





13. 
1OCHEAD, inst. past. Pres. Cherry Valley, N. Y. 

Feb. 13. 

J. W. LAWTON, inst. pastor, Pres. Onondago So. Hollow, 
N. Y. Feb. 18. 

A. P. CLARK, inst. pastor, Pres. Augusta, N. Y. Feb. 19. 

JAMES W. STEWART, inst. pastor, Reformed Dutch, Bat- 
tenville, N. Y. Feb. 19. 

WILLIAM P. JACKSON, ord. pastor, Pres. North Bristol, 
N. Y. Feb. 19 

JACOB BURBANK, inst. pastor, Pres. Richmond, N. Y. Feb. 


WILLIAM LUSK, inst. pastor, Pres. Camden, N. Y. Feb. 
_ jOHNSON, inst. pastor, Pres. Greenville, N. Y. Feb. 
AVELYN SEDGWICK, inst. pastor, Pres. Rome, N. Y. 
DENNIS PLATT, inst. pastor, Pres. Homer, N. Y¥. March 
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WILLIAM JAMES, inst. pastor, Pres. Albany, N. Y. March 


12, 
SMITH GAMAGE, inst. pastor, Cong. Patchogue, Long Island, 
N 


Y. March 28. 
E. SLINGERLAND, inst. pastor, Reformed Dutch, Chitte- 


ningo, N. 

CORNELIUS C. CUYLER, D. D. inst. pastor, Pres. Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Jan. 14, 1834. 

D. H. RIDDLE, inst. pastor, Pres. Piusborgh, Pa. Jan. 16. 

J. W. BLYTHE, inst. pastor, Pres. Pittsburgh, Pa. Jan. 30. 

ROBERT YOUNG, ord. pastor, Baptist, Milestown, Pa. Feb. 
19, 

ASAHEL CHAPIN, ord. evang. Baptist, Ashtabula, Ohio, 
Feb. 13, 1834. 

ASHBEL S. WELLS, inst. pastor, Pres. Tecumseh, Michigan 
Territory, Feb. 13, 1834. 

Whole number in the above list, 40. 





SUMMARY. 


Ordinations . . . . « I4 STATES. 
Installations . . . « « 2% Maine... -« ee « 2 
== Wermont «se sces © 
Total . « 2 © © « © 4 Massachusetts . so ® 
Rhode Island. . . -. 1 
OFFICES. Connecticut . « « « »« 8 
New York .« « « « 2l 
Pastors. . . . + « + 36 Pennsylvania . « « « 4 
Evangelist . . . © « IL Ohio. «. « «© 6 «© @ « 1 
Missionary °° - 1 Michigan Territory .. 1 
Not specified ana @ -- 
ied am QVetel . 2 «ss io @ 
; ae a a se 
— DATES. 
DENOMINATIONS. 
Congregational . . . . 14 1834. January. . .. 9 
Presbyterian . - « 19 February . . . 24 
Dette.» 06ene March « « 2 - & 
Reformed Dutch. . . . 3 Notspecified. ...-. 1 


ae «gt a ww wo ee TP cet te 








QUARTERLY LIST 


oF 


DEATHS 
of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 





JOSEPH M. BREWSTER, et. 36, Cong. Peru, Massachu- 
setts, Dec. 30, 1833. 

FE. LEONARD, et. 74, Cong. Marshfield, Mass. 

EBENEZER PORTER, D, D. et. 62, Cong. Andover, Mass. 
April 8, 1834. 


WILLIAM C. WALTON, at. 40, Cong. Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, Feb. 18, 1834, 
SALMON CONE, et. 68, LeLanon, Ct. 


JOHN STANFORD, D. D. et. 81, Baptist, New York, Jan. 
, 1834. 
DAVID REMINGTON, et. 38, Pres. Rye, N. Y. 


LOUIS DAVID DE SCHWEINITZ, et. 53, Moravian, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, Feb. 8, 1834. 

JOHN MITCHELMORE, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. March 4. 

GILBERT R. LIVINGSTON, D. D, et. 48, Reformed Dutch, 
Philadelphia, Pa. March 9. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY, D. D. et. 47, Episcopal, Philadel- 
phia, March 17. 


ae st a Meth. Georgetown, District of Columbia, 


JOHN WOODVILLE, et. 76, Epis. St. Mark’ i ir- 
ginia, Jan. 11, 1834. re Se Se ey, See 


WILLIAM DOXCY, at. 65, Currit | 
Feb. 8, 1834,’ » Currituck Co. North Carolina, 


ELEAZAR LATHROP, et. 40, Pres. Port Gib ’ ? 
Feb. 1, 1834. ; ; ~ os ibson, Missouri, 


ALEXANDER LOGAN ret. 31 P e3. M: — os 
March 8, 1834. ’ » Pres. Maysville, Kentucky, 


“~~ aon candidate for orders, Lexington, 
baie UOT, eran X.Y, seni 
fa Rr Ba CORE rE 
GEORGE FREDERICK 00K, at. 26, Epis. “oe Generai 

Ft na 29, 1834. - Epis. Church, New York City, 


Whole number in the above list, 20. 





ORDINATIONS AND DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 


SUMMARY. 
AGES. STATES. 
From 20to30. . . . - ! Massachusetts. . 
30 40... « « 8 Connecticut. , , 
40 50... .. 4 New York... 
50 60... . . 1 NewJersey. . , 
60 70... . + 3 Pennsylvania . , 
70 80... 6 « 2 District of Columbia 
80 90... . - 1 Virginia. . . , 
Not specified . . . » « 5 North Carolina 
— Mississippi. . . 
Total . .« « « « « » 20 Kentucky .. , 
Sum of all the ages speci- 
fiex e €¢€ 2 & “ea 791 Total sees 6 
Averageage. . . . 521-3 
DENOMINATIONS. DATES. 
Congregational « «2 « §& 
Presbyterian . . + » « 4 1833. December . 
Baptist . 2. 6 © « « « 1 1834. January. . 
Methodist . . . « « e« | February . 
Moravian... « e « lh March . , 
Reformed Dutch . . .. i April. . . 
Episcopal . 2 « « « « 4 Not specified 
Notspecified . . « « « 8 
j == Total e<6 ¢+4¢4 
ne a ae ae ee ee 


GENERAL SUMMARY 
Of ordinations, §c. for the year. 


Ordinations .. . « « 108 
Installations . « « « « 97 
ustieutod « cw tw wee A 


OFFICES. 


Pastors. . : 6 = 146 
Hectors . « « «© « e 2 
Evangelists . . +. « »« 30 
ee ae 
Deacons 2« cc cc eo 
Missionaries «+ oe 
Not specified . can @ 


DENOMINATIONS. 
Congregational . . . - 86 
Presbyterian . . « +» «+ 60 
Baptists. « 6 ee 6 « 26 
Episcopal « « 2 6 « » 15 
Unitarian ‘2 a oe 
Reformed Dutch. . . . 5 
Notspecified....-. 9 


STATES. 


Maine . . 2+. esc § 
New Hampshire. . . . 12 
Vermont... -+-s- 9 


Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York . 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia . 
South Carolina 
ee: “6.2 ° 
Michigan Territory . 
Missouri .... 


. 
. 
* 
* e 
. 


DATES, 


1833. January 
March . 

‘ ril . 

ae 

June. . 
July. . 
August . 
September . 
October. . 
November 
December . 
January . 
February . . 
March ._ * « 
Not specified . 


a a a a a | 


1834. 


Total number of ordinations, §c. 206. 





GENERAL SUMMARY 
Of deaths, for the year. 


AGES. 


New York . 


New Jersey « - 
From 20to30 .. . + $8 Pennsylvania. . « 
30 40... . . 12 Maryland... - 
40 50... . « & District of Columbia 
50 60... . . 5 Virginia . . +> 
60 70... . « 10 NorthCarolina . - 
70 80... . . IL SouthCarolina + - 
80 90... .. 10 Alabama ..- > 
Not specified . . . 34 Mississippi. . + + 
Sum of all the ages spe- Louisiana . . + + 
cifed . .. « « S457 Tennessee. . « « 
Averageage .. . 553-4 Kentucky . + «+ + 
Ohio a a ee 
DENOMINATIONS. Illinois . 2 6 © «© 
Missouri .. «+ + 
Congregational . . . . £0 
Preabyterian . . . « « 29 DATES. 
Baptist ao ae a 
Episcopal . . « « « « 9 1832. October. - - 
Methotlist ° e « e « 8 1833, March . - ~ 
Reformed Dutch. . .« .« 2 = ‘i 
German Reformed . .. 1 s+ 3 
Den «§ oc ee ote SB June. . «+ « 
Universalist « . « 2 « | July. + + + 
Moravian . « 2 2 « « 1 August. . + 
Not specified . . . « . 15 September. - 
October. . 
STATES. November. - 
ee sk se ee December - - 
New Hampshire. . . . 2 1834. January «- + 
OE +s «ee oe & February « + 
Massachusetts .... Il March . « + 
Rhode Island. . ... IL April «+ + 
Connectiott . . 2 2 0 7@ Not specified . 
Total number of deathe, 96. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 





JOURNAL 


OF 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


MAY, 


1834. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN EpvucatTIon Sociery. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 


THE Quarterly Meeting of the Board of 
Directors was held on Wednesday, April 
9, 1834. Appropriations to the amount of 
$7,126 were made to 367 beneficiaries, in 
various institutions, as follows: 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am’t Ap. 





4 Theol. Sem’s, 53 0 53 $1,079 
12 Colleges, 232 5 237 5,015 
32 Academies, 60 16 76 =6©1,012 
48 Institutions, 345 21 366 7,106 
Private Instruction, 1 0 t 20 


346 0921 





367 *$7,126 





* In addition to this amount, the sum of $2,500 
was voted towards appropriations to beneficiaries 
without the bounds of New England. 

Voted, That the next Anniversary of the 
American Education Society be held in the 
city of New York, on Thursday, May 8, 
1834. 


—p—- 


Anniversary of the Hartford County 
Education Society. 


Tue Anniversary of this Auxiliary was 
held at Hartford, March 5, 1834. The re- 
port of the society was read by the Rev. 
Ansel Nash, Secretary. The meeting was 
addressed by the Rev. William L. Mather, 
an Agent of the American Education So- 
ciety, Rev. J. W. Newton, and the Secretary 
of the Parent Society. The officers for the 
ensuing year, are: Dea. Amos M. Collins, 
President; Rev. Ansel Nash, Secretary ; 
and Eliphalet Terry, Esq., Treasurer. 


VOL. VI. 








Extracts from the Report. 


The occasion on which we have assem- 
bled furnishes matter of solemn admonition 
and of devout congratulation. The sudden, 
unexpected removal from life, since the last 
annual meeting of this society, of him* who 
presided at that meeting, is adapted to 
awaken within us an affecting sense of our 
own frailty, and to remind us that what we 
are to do in this world to advance the cause 
of truth and benevolence, must be done 
quickly. It should be told for a memorial 
of this respected individual, that he be- 
queathed to the American Education So- 
ciety six thousand and five hundred dollars, 
thus manifesting at the close of his life, 
increased liberality towards the good cause 
which he had before patronized with so 
much generosity. May it not be hoped 
that his zeal in this cause will provoke 
others to imitate his worthy example? We 
are likewise reminded of the brevity of our 
earthly existence by the removal in early 
life, of another individualt distinguished for 
acts of beneficence to the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, from whom the American Education 
Society, to which we are auxiliary, has 
received a liberal bequest. We trust that 
the record of these persons is on high, and 
that they have obtained from the final Judge 
that approbation, compared with which all 
the plaudits which men can bestow are 
sounds without meaning. 

We may congratulate ourselves and all 
the friends of God, that during the year 
past, the cause of Christian philanthropy 
has been steadily advancing ; that efforts to 
remove darkness and sin from this lost 
world, are continually becoming more nu- 
merous and more efficient. Among these 
are to be considered by no means last or 
least, the special exertions put forth to 
furnish our own country and the world with 
competent religiousinstructors. The Ameri- 
can Education Society which came into ex- 
istence eighteen years ago, with this noble 
end in view, from a small one has become 
a thousand. It has been extending aid to a 





* Oliver D. Cooke, Esq. ¢ Mr. Norman Smith, Jr. 
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greater and still greater number of benefi- 
ciaries, till now, about one thousand young 
men are assisted by its funds, in preparing 
to make known to a dying world the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. Since its opera- 
tions commenced, about two thousand have 
enjoyed its patronage; and by its means 
between five and six hundred have been 
put into the ministry of reconciliation. Of 
these, about forty have gone as missionaries 
to the heathen, and one hundred and 
seventy-one have labored as missionaries in 
the land of their birth. Within less than 
seven years, the operations of this national 
institution have increased fivefold,—so that 
instead of fourteen added at a quarterly 
meeting of the directors to their list of 
beneficiaries, at the last meeting of this kind 





seventy were added; and instead of the 
appropriation of between two and three 
thousand dollars, between twelve and thir- 
teen thousand were appropriated by this 
board at the meeting in January of the 
present year. 

To us it is matter of congratulation, that 
in this favored State has lately been wit- 
nessed a decided increase of interest in the 
cause here contemplated.—The complaint 
is no longer reiterated by the parent society, 
that Connecticut does not furnish sufficient 
funds in aid of the education cause to meet 
the demands of her own beneficiaries. Nu- 
merous as these are, it is acknowledged in 
the last report of that institution, that we 
now contribute more than enough to supply 
their necessities. Instead of ever being 
obliged to look again to the source from 
which this supply was lately in part de- 
rived, may we not hope, that our bounty in 
this particular will, in future years, flow out 
to others in continually broader and deeper 
streams? Surely, as a community, we are 
too much favored of Heaven, tco much en- 
lightened to need to be reminded, that there 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth ; that 
if we would hope to be replenished with 
Heaven’s choicest gifts, we must reach out 
the hand of charity towards them, to whom 
it has been less bountiful. 

It is conceived that the one thing needful 
to excite the Christian community to the 
requisite zeal and effort in preparing young 
men for the Christian ministry, is a know- 
ledge of the facts in the case. No person 
who has reflected on the subject, supposes 
that the Christian religion can be sustained 
where it now exists, or be diffused where it 
is not known, without competent religious 
instructors. Itis a point which no longer 
needs to be argued, that we can have no 
hope that our own country or the world will 
be converted, unless living teachers go forth 
every where, with the word of life in their 
hands, and publish salvation to their dying 
fellow-men.—But it is believed, that not- 
withstanding all which has been said on 
the subject, multitudes are far from knowing 








how great is the disproportion now existing 


[May, 


between the number of such teachers and 
the work which needs to be done. If in 
contemplating this subject, we extend our 
survey around the globe, and consider how 
many laborers are needed to supply its 
inhabitants with spiritual instruction, and 
make the most careful computation as to 
the number of individuals actually employed 
in this service, the result is, that we have 
not more than one fortieth part of the num- 
ber needed. In other words, taking the 
whole world into the account, we find, that 
when we have one minister of Christ of 
suitable qualifications employed to teach 
men what they must do to be saved, we 
need forty. Truly the harvest is plenteous, 
but the laborers are few. 

If pained with this survey of so wide 


/spread moral destitution, we turn our 


thoughts to our own nation, in this respect 
more favored of Heaven than any other on 
earth, what do we here find? The most 
that truth will allow us to say is, that in the 
United States we have one half of the 
Christian ministers who are needed. Is it 
supposed that in our country any ecclesias- 
tical society needing a minister and able to 
sustain him, can obtain the individual who 
will take the oversight of them in the Lord? 
This may be true in our own State, and in 
the State which joins us on the north. But 
in the country at large, the fact is far other- 
wise. It is often stated, that at least six 
thousand ministers are needed to supply the 
fourteen millions of our population as well 
as the New England States and the State of 
New York are supplied. From this state- 
ment the supposition may arise, that these 
seven States enjoy the labors of as many 
Christian ministers as they need, and that 
the only destitution in this respect which 
should give us concern, is in the ‘other 
seventeen States, and in the territories of 
our Union. The fact, however, is not so. 
In this eastern section of the land, we have 
in very many places a famine—not indeed 
of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hear- 
ing the word of the Lord. Of the seven 
States in question, only Connecticut and 
Massachusetts have an adequate supply of 
men to break to them the bread of life. In 
the State of Vermont are eighty churches 
of one denomination, without pastors. In 
several places where these churches exist, 
the means of supporting the ministry are 
not wanting, and the people have, for con- 
siderable time, been seeking for the stated 
ministrations of the word and ordinances of 
God; but ministers, such as their situation 
demands, cannot be obtained. In the States 
of New Hampshire, Maine, Rhode Island, 
and some sections of New York, the situa- 
tion of the people in this respect is essen- 
tially the same as in Vermont. In these 
States churches once flourishing and diffus- 
ing a happy influence on the surrounding 
community, have sunk into decay, or have 
become extinct, because unable to procure 
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those labors of some faithful man of God 
which were indispensable to their prosperity, 
and even their existence. If then we have 
in the States of New England and in New 
York a number of Christian ministers equal 
to one for every thousand souls, how many 
more are still needed that the whole popula- 
tion may have an adequate supply of the 
bread and the water of life? Even in this 
part of the nation, how many moral wastes 
meet our eyes which can never be brought 
under spiritual cultivation, without an in- 
crease of laborers in our Lord’s vineyard? 

But if we pass over the limits of these 
States, and survey the wide regions of our 
country spread out to the south and the west, 
We meet with an aspect of things which is 
most appalling. There are extensive, popu- 
lous States, in more than half the counties 
of which is not a single educated minister 
of any denomination. There are millions 
of our countrymen as destitute of the oppor- 
tunity as of the disposition, to hear a gospel 
sermon from the beginning to the end of the 
year. As a proof and a specimen of the 
destitution of religious instructors in those 
regions, we have it announced from Ken- 
tucky, as the opinion of respectable indi- 
viduals resident there, that of the seven 
hundred thousand persons composing the 
population of that State, not more than one 
hundred thousand are supplied with evan- 
gelical preaching. Not less than four thou- 
sand Christian churches are supposed to 
exist in the United States destitute of 
pastors ; and,.as matters now stand, most of 
them must for a long time remain destitute, 
because suitable men to supply them are 
not in the land. If to these we add those 
tracts of country where churches have 
never been organized, and the people are 
utter strangers to the preaching of the 
gospel, how great, how distressing in this 
particular are our national wants! Lei the 
Christian ministry in our Union be at once 
doubled; instead of six thousand, the number 
often mentioned, let seven thousand be added 
to the men now laboring among us in word 
and doctrine, and be scattered over the 
country in proportion to the destitute popu- 
lation, and the supply thus furnished would 
be decidedly less for the nation than what 
is now enjoyed ia our beloved State. 

But it should be kept in mind, that our 
population is increasing at the rate of one 
thousand souls in a day, and that not less 
than one hundred and fifty of our ministers 
are every year called from their labors to 
their final reward. Hence, more than five 
hundred are annually needed to supply the 
demand arising from these sources. With 
this addition to the ministry, we shall only 
keep our moral desolations within their 
present limits. 

In what has been thus far said, our views 
have been confined to our own country. 
But who can doubt whether American 
Christians are bound to take on themselves 
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a large share in the magnificent work of 
converting the world to the Redeemer ? 
The providence of God absolutely forbids 
them to sit still and see this work accom- 
plished by other hands—forbids them like- 
wise to content themselves with acting an 
inconsiderable part in it. The time has 
evidently arrived, when the faithful are 
required to put forth their energies in a 
mighty effort to raise our lost race from the 
depths of sin to holiness and to heaven. In 
the heathen world there is, at this moment, 
an evident preparedness for at least one 
thousand missionaries of the cross from our 
country. Nothing but the men and the 
treasure, is now wanting to prevent the 
American church from at once despatching 
a thousand of her sons to the benevolent, 
the godlike enterprise of enlightening and 
saving those who are in the region and 
shadow of death. Our Board of Foreign 
Missions last year made a demand for filty 
to embark in this service, but less than half 
the number was all whom they could 
obtain. For the present vear they have 
increased their demand to sixty-five, and 
again less than halfis all who are ready to 
respond to their call. Money is within 
their reach; it is continually flowing into 
the treasury of the Lord in augmented 
streams, from the abundance of the rich 
and the scanty piltance of the poor. But, 
alas! where are the men? Shall we say 
they are not in the land? No. They are 
in our fields and workshops, and behipd our 
counters. It is only for the hand of Chris- 
tian charity to fetch them thence, and fit 
them for nobler service, and devote them to 
a higher destiny. 

In view of wants so numerous and various, 
pressing upon us with such urgency from 
our own country and from the heathen 
world, the inquiry naturally rises, What 
must be done? Fidelity to Hiin who has 
ransomed us with his blood, and love to the 
souls of men, will not suffer us to be inactive 
when our efforts are so greatly needed. 
With deep solicitude must every man, 
whose heart is not made of steel, ask, In 
what form shall my exertions be put forth 
so as to contribute most to prepare the 
means to render the wide spread spiritual 
wastes of the world fruitful in the ways of 
righteousness? The answer to this inquiry 
is both obvious and satisfactory. Go and 
give your zealous, generous patronage and 
co-operation to our National Education So- 
ciety. This noble institution enjoys the 
well earned confidence of an enlightened 
Christian community; its affairs are con- 
ducted with much wisdom and efficiency ; 
it derives its increasing resources from 
almost every corner of our extended coun- 
try; the people of God are continually 
sending up their united petitions in its be- 
half; its prosperity is essential to the suc- 
cess, not to say to the existence of all our 
other charitable institutions,—for when, or 
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where have such institutions flourished or 
even existed without a ministry composed 
of intelligent holy men? Let this institu- 
tion continue to prosper, numbering, In 
succeeding periods of time, its thousands 
of beneficiaries, and it shall be to our be- 
loved country a glory and a defence sur- 
passing all the wonders and the munitions 
of art: and it shall help to diffuse over this 
benichted world a radiance second only to 
the full beams of the Sun of righteousness. 
To every Christian, every philanthropist, 


and every patriot, we would say, instead of | 


assigning to the education cause a subordi- 
nate rank among the public charities of our 
times, give it the first place in your 
thoughts, your esteem, your affections, your 
petitions to the throne of grace—the first 
place in your contributions and efforts. 


REV. MR. MATHER’S REPORT. 





[May, 


Ct. Most of the churches were visited, and 
collections made in behalf of the Society. 
With Fairfield county I closed my agency 
in the State; having visited all the counties 
and nearly all the churches in the State. 
i have found Connecticut in very many 
respects a most interesting field of labor, 
it is with feelings of sincere pleasure that | 
review my agency in that State. The 
churches of Connecticut are, as a body, 
intelligent and benevolent. Generally 
speaking they have felt that this branch of 
the great cause whose object is the conver- 
sion and salvation of the world, has been 
neglected ;—that the agents, the men to 
carry forward and accomplish this great 
work, were the main things now wanting. 
From Fairfield county | came into Berk- 


sut | shire county, Mass., where I have spent the 


do you ask, Why give a preference to this | remainder of the quarter, and where I am 


over other plans of benevolence ? 
because without the aid of this they cannot 
accomplish the good at which they aim. 


But every appeal in behalf of the educa- | 


Plainly | still laboring. 


| 


tion cause derives peculiar force from a_ 
consideration of the undertaking in which | 
peculiar advantage in it, especially as so 


the church has begun to be engaged, and 
of the instruments requisite to its consum- 
mation. This is no other than the conver- 
sion of all men to the faith as it is in Christ. 
The time has arrived in which it begins to 
be felt that the world must be converted, 


must be disinthralled fro:a the bondage of | 


corruption. 
stupendous object be accomplished? Only 
by such an instrumentality as men can put 
forth. And by what kind of men must such 
an instrumentality be exerted? Truly by 
such as are not only, in an emphatic sense, 
working men, but men of an apostolic 
spirit; men of prayer; men raised above 
the world; full of the Holy Ghost and of 
faith ; men who, in their zeal for the Sa- 
viour, will never think to count the proba- 
bilities of ease and of comfort, nor even of 
life; men who will not hesitate to forsake 
home, and kindred, and country, and to 
expose themselves among savage beasts, and 
men more savage, for the sake of making 
known the gospel of the grace of God. Be- 
fore the human family will be regenerated, 
a momentous host of spiritual champions of 
this description must unfurl the banner of 
the cross in lands now covered with pagan 
darkness ; must assault the strong hold of 
sin. Itis chiefly because the system pur- 
sued by the American Education Society 
qualifies it to be an efficient agent in pre- 
paring such a host, that it has a strong claim 
on the approbation, the patronage, and the 
prayers of (Giod’s people. 


—<p— 
Extracts from Rev, Mr. Mather’s Report. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


Tue first seven or eight weeks of the 
last quarter were spent in Fairfield county, 


3ut by what means shall this | 





The place which I first vis- 
ited was Great Barrington. The people 
here love the cause of education for the 
ministry, and are disposed to aid it, but pre- 
fer to do it in their own way. I regretted 
this from the fact that I could perceive no 


|many private associations of that kind had 


resulted so unfavorably. It is a remarkable 
fact that a large proportion of those cases 
which are so frequently referred to as 
failures in the attempt to educate young 
men for the ministry, and are so often ad- 
duced as objections to the Education So- 
ciety, never had any thing to do with the 
Edueation Society, whatever. These men 
were never its beneficiaries, and were 
never under the influence of those salutary 
restraints which the Society throw around 
the young men under their care. From the 
failures of young men assisted by private 
associations, the Education Society has suf- 
fered more than from almost any other 
cause whatever. Good, however, I think 
has on the tvhole resulted from these fail- 
ures. These associations which were for- 
merly quite numerous have been almost 
entirely given up throughout the commu- 
nity, and the friends of the cause have found 
in the successtul operations of the Educa- 
tion Society, a better way to accomplish the 
object of their wishes. And I cannot but 
hope that the good people of Great Barring- 
ton will ultimately come to the same conclu- 
sion. There are here a number of young 
men, as is also the case in most of the other 
places which I have visited, who are direct- 
ing their attention to the ministry. 

Lee I visited next. There is a large church 
and society here. They have recently been 
deprived of their pastor, and were at the 
time of my visit destitute of a spiritual 
leader. In the death of Dr. Hyde, the 
church in Lee has sustained a loss not easily 
repaired. He was devoted to the interests 
of his people, and wore himself out in their 
service. He was eminently a pastor after 
God’s own heart ; a man whose labors the 
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Lord delighted to own and bless. 9, sir! 
should the spirit of such a man fall upon the 
thousand young men under the patronage 
of your Society, who could estimate the 
result?) Dr. Hyde took a deep interest in 
the benevolent operations of the day; and 
his people have been trained in the same 
spirit. They came forward readily, and 
established a scholarship. 

Stockbridge and Curtisville 1 visited on 
the same day that I was at Lee; in both of 
which societies the cause was well received. 
The collections, however, not being com- 
pleted at the time, the precise amount I am 
unable to state. 

At Richmond and West Stockbridge vil- 
lage I spent the next Sabbath. In the for- 
mer, though by no means a very wealthy 
society, a temporary scholarship has been 
sustained for some years. In the latter, a 
church has recently been established; the 
society is small and comparatively feeble ; 
yet disposed to act on the principle that “it 
is more blessed to give than to receive.’’ 
They receive the calls of benevolent sécie- 
ties cheerfully and respond to them accord- 
ing to their ability. 

The last Sabbath I spent in Pittsfield and 
Lenox. These societies are both large and 
wealthy, and are in the habit of contributing 
liberally to benevolent objects. Pittsfield 
will give to the Education Society, about 
$150. What will be given in Lenox, I am 
unable at present definitely to state, as the 
collections are now in progress. 

Pittsfield, April 1, 1834. 





Rev. Charles S. Adams’s Report. 


To the Secretar; of the American Education Society. 

I HAVE been through the county of Straf- 
ford, N. H., as far as practicable at this 
season of the year. There are a few towns 
which I did not visit, on account of the bad- 
ness of the travelling, but which I should 
like to visit at another time, because I be- 
lieve they will not be behind their neigh- 
bors in this good work. 

When I entered the county on this agency, 
the first of February, I had but little en- 
couragement given me; but I soon found 
that the claims of the American Education 
Society were not to be unheeded by the 
good people there. The result of my first 
week’s labor was the establishment of two 
temporary scholarships, of $525 each. En- 
couraged by this result I went forward, and 
have succeeded beyond my own expecta- 
tions, and the expectations of those whom I 
Visited. 

I have visited the following towns, viz. : 
Dover, Somersworth, Rochester, Barring- 
ton, Milton, Farmington, Wakefield, Ossi- 
pee, Tamworth, Wolfeborough, Gilmanton, 
Sanbornton, Barnstead, and Durham. [also 
visited Lebanon, in York county, Me. 
Something has been obtained in each of 
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these places except Barnstead and Barring- 
ton. In the former I had no opportunity to 
present the subject, and in the latter a sub- 
scription was taken up. 

The cordial reception I met with from the 
people generally, and the interest they man- 
ifested in this cause, was highly gratifying. 
There is a growing interest in this subject 
among the people in Strafford county. For 
the particular sums obtained in each place, 
[ would refer you to my report to the trea- 
surer. But the whole amount subscribed 
and pledged to the Society in the above 
named towns, is $1,284, and the amount 
already paid in is $357 56. Probably some- 
thing more would have been obtained in 
several places, had the weather been more 
favorable ; but several Sabbaths were very 
stormy, and but few people were at meet- 
ing, and generally I found it but of little 
use to call on those who were not at meet- 
ing. On the other hand, in several in- 
stances, persons who had made up their 
minds not to give any thing before they 
went to meeting, gave from one to five dol- 
lars afterwards. This shows the necessity 
of agents to carry forward the operations of 
benevolent societies. Indeed, as far as my 
observation extends, this is the only system 
of operations which meets the views of the 
churches. 








PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 

THE Quarterly Meeting of the Board of 
Directors was held on Tuesday, March 
25, 1834. Appropriations to the amount 
of $6,856, were made to 345 young men, 


as follows: 
Former Ben. New Ben, Total. Am’t Ap. 


9 Theol. Sem’s, 46 3 49 & 630 
21 Colleges, 127 12 139 3,086 


43 Academies, 131 25 156 3,110 


73 Institutions, 304 40 344 6,826 
Private Instruction, 1 0 1 30 


305 40 345 $6,856 

The Rev. E. W. Gilbert, of Wilmington, 

Delaware, has been appointed Secretary and 

Agent of the Central Agency of the Pres- 

byterian Education Society, located at Phil- 

adelphia, and has entered upon the duties of 
his office. 








—p—- 
Report of Rev. John Spaulding. 

Mr. Spauxupinea has been prosecuting 
the business of the Western Agency, with 
great industry and success. Although the 
appropriations to young men within the 
bounds of that agency, the two last quar- 
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ters, have been upwards of $2,000, yet 
through the able and successful exertions 
of the Secretary, they have called for assist- 
ance to the amount only of $300. A new 
spirit seems to be enkindling among the 
friends of the education cause, from which 
happy results may be anticipated. One 
individual, who wishes no publicity to be 
given to his name, has made a donation of a 
thousand dollars. 





Rev. Ansel R. Clark. 

Mr. CLARK writes, “1 have been this 
winter as successful as usual. The education 
cause isadvancinginthisregion. There have 
been, and still are powerful revivals of re- 
ligion in very many places on the Reserve, 
A large number of young men have been 
hopefully converted, and some of them con- 
template studying for the ministry. We 
may hope that these revivals will be the 
means of replenishing our treasury, and 
will afford us also the men.” 





Rev. John W. Beecher. 


Mr. BEEcHER has visited, during the 
winter, the churches in the western district 
of Tennessee, and in North Alabama; and 
although his labors have been somewhat 
restricted by the bad roads and weather, 
yet so far, as he has been able to present 
the cause, it has been favorably received. 
Mr. Beecher has now returned to East 
Tennessee, for the purpose of visiting the 
churches in that vicinity. 


—_—_- 


Rev. Otto S. Hoyt. 


Mr. Hoyt writes, “I: intended at the 
commencement of the quarter to write to 
you frequently, and apprize you of my ope- 
rations from step to step; but I have been 
almost constantly in my sleigh, or on horse- 
back during the quarter. I shall have trav- 
elled, when I finish my labors the next 
Sabbath, above 900 miles this quarter, 400 
of which I performed on horseback, in the 
mud, in snow storms, or in the rain. I 
shall have preached after the next Sabbath 
upwards of 40 sermons, besides delivering 
many addresses.” 

During this quarter, Mr. Hoyt visited 
Oswego, and St. Lawrence counties, and 





[May, 


attended the anniversaries of different be- 
nevolent societies, at East Stockholm. He 
then :eturned to Utica, and after spending 
a Sabbath or two in the vicinity, started for 
Chenango and Broome counties. In the 
cordiality with which he was received by 
the churches, and the amount of subscrip- 
tions paid into the treasury, pleasing evi- 
dence is furnished that the Education Soci- 
ety is awaking a steadily increasing interest 
throughout the bounds of that agency. 


——<j——_- 


INDIANA BRANCH. 

Tue Indiana Branch of the Presbyterian 
Education Society held its Third Annual 
Meeting in the Presbyterian Church in 
Indianapolis, on Wednesday, October 9, 
1833. 

In the absence of the President and Vice 
Presidents, Rev. Prof. John F. Crow was 
called to the chair, and by him the meeting 
was opened with an appropriate prayer. 

The Treasurers for the northern and 
southern parts of the State, presented their 
respective annual reports, which were read 
and accepted. 

On motion by the Rev. John M. Dickey, 
seconded by Mr. Moses H. Wilder, 

Resolved, That in the view of the num- 
ber of young men of hopeful piety, brought 
into the church by the revivals of religion 
with which God has favored us, it is the 
duty of Christians to encourage those of 
promising talents, to prepare for the minis- 
try, and to aid such by their efforts and 
their prayers. 


On motion of the Rev. E. 0. Hovey, 
seconded by Rev. John M. Dickey, 


Resolved, That the increasing demand 
for ministerial labor, irom remarkable provi- 
dential movements in foreign lands, and in 
our own, should be regarded as the voice 
of God to our churches and to our young 
men, to consecrate themselves to the work 
of furnishing laborers for the widening field. 


On motion by Rev. B. C. Cressey, and 


seconded by Samuel Merrill, Esq., 
Resolved, That in view of the happy 
religious influence which beneficiaries ex- 
ert, while preparing for the ministry, Chris- 
tians should be encouraged to provide the 
means, that the number of these devoted 
youth should be increased. 
On motion by Rev. J. M. Ellis, sec- 


onded by Rev. James Thompson, 
Resolved, That Education Societies, by 
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their favorable influence on human happi- 
ness, by extending the blessings of educa- 
tion and religion, are entitled to the en- 
larged benevolence and co-operation of every 
Christian patriot. 


INDIANA 


The following resolution was also 


unanimously passed, viz : 


Resolved, That the Society, feeling the 
vital importance of the divine influences 
on the interests of education, recommend to 
the friends of the Redeemer, and especially 
to all the young men under our care, to 
observe, in concert with others, throughout 
the United States, the last Thursday of 
February, as a day of prayer for the out- 
pouring of the Spirit of God on our literary 
institutions. 


The officers of the Society, are Rev. John 
M. Dickey, President; Rev. John M. Ellis, 
Secretary ; and Rev. Jas. Thompson, Treas- 
urer for the northern part of the State, and 
the Rev. Tilly H. Brown, Treasurer for the 
southern part of the State. 


The following extracts are taken from the 
Annual Report, which was prepared by 
Rev. Mr. Ellis. 


Regular Course of Education. 


The work to be performed imperiously 
demands a thorough course of education 
and mental discipline for those who are to 
sustain the momentous responsibilities of the 
Christian ministry. Shall those who are to 
be standard-bearers in the armies of Israel, 
be deficient in the history of the church? 
Shall not the “ future defenders of tne 
faith,” be scribes well instructed in the 
kingdom of God? If knowledge is power, 
can the church be blameless, if by neglect- 
ing the education of her sons, she permit 
that power to pass exclusively into the 
hands of infidels and Jesuits? Will the 
rising intelligence of the age tolerate an 
incompetent ministry ? 

A thrilling motive for requiring a thorough 
education for those who are to sustain the 
duties of the ministry, arises from their 
influence on the cause of general education. 
If all our hopes as a free people, depend on 
the success or failure of our institutions for 
the promotion of intelligence and virtue— 
if education and religion are essential props 
of free governments, and if general educa- 
tion no where succeeds but by the influence 
of a learned ministry—then, to neglect the 
thorough education of the ministry, would 
be to jeopardize the hopes of the church, 
and the hopes of the world. That such is 
the fact, all history up to the present mo- 
ment demonstrates. In no country does the 
cause of general education succeed, but 
under the fostering care of an educated 
ministry. Almost without exception, the 
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successful institutions of learning in our 
country, owe their prosperity to the labors 
of an educated ministry. All experience 
forbids the expectation that the means of 
education will be furnished for every child 
in the land, in any country, new or old, 
until the religious teachers of the land are 
prepared to exert an educated influence on 
the whole mass of mind over which they 
act, and lend their untiring exertions to the 
cause. The directors, therefore, not less 
than every friend of his country, who re- 
flects on the vital importance of general 
education, as connected with national pros- 
perity, and the intluence of our free institu- 
tions on the world, will labor and pray for 
the increase of an educated ministry, not in 
one denomination of Christians, but in all; 
and will labor for it with zeal commensurate 
with their love of country, and of mankind ; 
believing fully, that general education, in 
connection with religion, is essential to the 
well-being of society, and to the universal 
triumph of Christianity. 

Let him also, who thinks of foreign mis- 
sions remember, that one great instrument 
in enlightening the darkness of the pagan 
world, is the press—that to be successful in 
reducing to writing, the languages of bar- 
barous nations, and in the work of transla- 
tion, he must be a scholar. 

The importance of an accurate knowledge 
of the sciences, should not be forgotten by 
those who are to go to break down the 
systems of superstition and false philosophy, 
and to lay anew the foundations of society 
among the millions enslaved by the priestly 
tyranny of India. 

‘** Already is the whole fabric of Hindoo 
superstition shaken by the correct know- 
ledge of astronomy imparted by the mission- 
aries.” It is the eminent learning as well 
as piety of the American missionaries, that 
has secured for them so much respect from 
foreign travellers, and which is leaving an 
impress upon the institutions they are raising 
up in every quarter of the globe, to give a 
character to these transformed nations, and 
to generations yet unborn, so honorable to 
the American name, and so important to the 
future church, when the boundaries of 
Christendom shall be the limit of the world. 

In view of these considerations, the rules 
of the society require, that none, except in 
very special cases, can enjoy its patronage 
without a fixed purpose of pursuing a 
thorough course of education. 


Loans Refunded. 


No receipts can, of course, be realized 
from this source during the first years of 
any branch, as no one is expected to refund 
until he has completed his education and 
been in the ministry at least one year, and 
then but one third, annually, until the 
whole is paid. It is important, however, 
that the loaning system be distinctly under- 
stood. It is essential to the successful 
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operation of the society ; and to the forma- 
tion of an efficient and elevated character 
in the young men assisted. Experiment 
has so fully tested this system, that it is 
believed, that the mode of exclusive charity 
has no advocate, either among the patrons 
or the beneficiaries of any society. It is 
fully proved that any young man possessing 
those elements of character which promise 
usefulness, can succeed without charity, if 
he can have the loan, without interest, until 
several years after he shall have been in 
the field of active service. Who that values 
his independence and self-respect, would 
consent to be an object of charity, when by 
the aid of a friendly loan, he is perfectly 
able to help himself? ‘ Forty individuals 
have this year enjoyed the ‘luxury of 
doing good,’ by returning into the treasury 
of the Lord, more than two thousand dollars; 
thus helping onward in their pursuit of an 
education, twenty-eight young men,” as 
promising as themselves. The loaning sys- 
tem then, while it confirms the habit of 
economy and self-dependence, fortifies the 
character for the greater difficulties and 
conflicts of future life, cherishes also the 
spirit of enlarged benevolence, and furnishes 
the society with permanent and increasing 
means of extending its usefulness. The 
whole amount refunded in seven years, ex- 
ceeds nine thousand dollars. 


Obligations Cancelled. 


The paternal spirit which characterizes 
this society, is further seen in its provisions 
for cancelling the obligations of those who 
are unable to refund. Should the God of 
missions call a beneficiary to follow his 
brethren to a foreign land, where the means 
of payment will forever be beyond his 
power, the directors have the power of 
cancelling his obligation. The same is true 
of any in the domestic service, should his 
situation in a peculiarly destitute portion of 
the vineyard, disable him from procuring 
the means of refunding. During the last 
year, two foreign and five domestic mission- 
aries, with three located ministers, have. on 
application, had their obligations cancelled, 
or so arranged as to relieve them from all 
embarrassinent. 


Amount of Earnings. 


In this eventful day, when the armies of 
the living God are rushing on to the final 
conflict with the kingdom of darkness, an 
enduring energy of character, next to holi- 
ness, is essential to the gospel minister. 
The men now required for the service of 
the church, must be capable of arduous 
enterprise and noble self-devotion—men 
habituated to depend on their own exertion, 
and to draw from their own resources. 
Any system of education which loses sight 
of this, or which fails to secure it, is pre- 
eminently defective. A failure here, is just 
60 great a failure in future usefulness. 


BRANCH. [May, 


When we see the hands of Paul adminis. 
tering to his own necessities, and to them 
that were with him; we not only admire 
that energy of character which was g9 
essential to the success of his mission, but 
we discover also the secret of the formation 
of that character, in his early Jaborioys 
habits. Here, doubtless, was laid the foun- 
dation of that physical structure and mental 
strength, which would not break down 
under the labors and sufferings of the Chief 
Apostle to the gentiles. 

The mode of aiding beneficiaries, in con- 
nection with the manual labor system, which 
is adopted by the society, is eminently fitted, 
as long experience has shown, to promote 
the formation of such a character; and its 
pecuniary advantages to the student are 
very considerable. The amount of earn- 
ings reported to the parent society for the 
last year, by 617 men, is $20,611 65. The 
whole amount for the last seven years, is 
$76,526. 


Call for Increased Exertions. 


The past year has been pre-eminently 
distinguished by remarkable providential en- 
couragement to the great system of Chris- 
tian enterprise. The progress of missicns, 
like the path of the just, is shining more 
and more unto the perfect day. A highway 
for our God is preparing through the king- 
doms of the earth, and walls, impregnable 
for ages, are falling before the heralds of 
the cross. Faith is becoming vision, and 
**the people are beginning to go up, every 
man straight before him,” to complete the 
victories of the Lord of hosts. A new era 
seems to be forming in the history of the 
church. Doubts of final success are no 
longer uttered, even by intelligent men of 
the world, when the facts and results which 
the glorious cause has developed are spread 
out before them. The conflict is no longer 
between faith and the difficulties to be over- 
come, but between the voice of conscience 
and the love of ease and of gold. But the 
love of souls is beginning to preponderate ; 
and as the glorious work advances, the gen- 
eral ery, ‘Send us missionaries, send us 
missionaries,” is waxing louder and louder, 
until the call for help has become imperious 
and awful as the ery of a sinking world. 
All eyes are turned to the Education Society, 
as that branch of the great system of Chris- 
tian enterprise which stands pledged to 
search out and prepare the sons of the 
church for the gospel ministry. 

The great work of missions, blessed with 
such unexpected and signal enlargement, 
is delayed for want of men. In seven 
years, the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety has increased from 169 to 606—and 
yet many hundreds applying for aid, must 
continually hear the heart-sickening reply; 
“We have no man whom we can send to 
| break to you the bread of life.” In one 





| theological seminary, a class of thirty had 
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200 applications for their labors. The Amer- {| long withhold their attention from the in- 
ican Foreign Mission Society entered doubt- | creasing deficiency of ministers within our 
fully and tremblingly upon the enterprise of own State. We are in danger of being mis- 
sustaining the three devoted young men, led, from the pleasing fact that the number 
who, twenty years ago, asked to be sent to, of ministers have so greatly increased within 
preach the gospel to pagan nations. Now, the last few years. This is an important 
they have sent out 247 laborers in all, and | fact indeed, and one for which we ought to 























ask for fifty more for important locations, 
but can find only thirty. 
ready to furnish the funds to a far greater 
extent, if suitable men could be found. 
Nothing is wanting but men. 

Is it not true, that a crisis is at hand more 
momentous than that of ’76—a crisis which 
is not to decide the fate of a nation, but the 
conflict between the kingdom of Christ and 
the kingdom of darkness—to decide the in- 
tellectual and moral condition of the world. 
The death slumber of ages is broken. A 
voice is heard from 330,000,000 of China. 
Burmah pleads in tears. Bleeding Africa 


stretches forth her hands in silent agony to | 


God. But yesterday, wild men of the West, 
guided by some friendly star, left their hea- 
then altars beyond the furthest mountains, 
and came to inquire for the Saviour—the 
Saviour, who, ascending, eighteen hundred 
years ago, commanded his gospel to be 
preached to every creature! and now shall 
Christians send them back to their idols and 
to the pit?) The Missionary Society says 
no; we only want the men. We are ready 
to employ 1,000, but they are not to be 
found. The American Bible Society ap- 
propriated this year $30,000 for foreign dis- 
tribution. The American Tract Society has 
appropriated $20,000 to aid the press in 
spreading the knowledge of the Saviour in 
foreign lands. Nothing hinders the work 
of evangelizing the world, but want of men 
to translate and distribute the words of life 
among the perishing. 

Here, then, a momentous responsibility is 
rolled back upon the churches. He who 
said, Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel, now writes as with a sunbeam 
in the signs of the times, ‘* Educate your 
pious young men to go and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature.” It cannot be, that 
any portion of the family of Christ can de- 
liberately incur the curse of Meroz. It 
cannot be, in a day like this, that our young 
men can deliberately bury their talent in 
the earth. Soon the Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from heaven, with his mighty an- 
gels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance, both 
on thein that know not God, and them who 
obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ—when he shiall come to be glorified 
in his saints—and to give to every man ac- 
cording as his work shall be. 

Addresses in support of the resolutions 
above. 

Rev. Mr. Dickey’s Address on presenting 
the first resolution. 

I hope, sir, said Mr. Dickey in addressing 
the chair, that the Christian public will not 

VOL. VI. 


The churches are | 


be devoutly thankful. But, sir, if we do not 
also remember that our churches are in- 
creasing in much greater ratio, we shall 
commit an error which many years cannot 
repair. Mr, D. said he had made a careful 
examination of the subject, and he had 
found a much greater deficiency now than 
there was sixteen or seventeen years ago, 
when there were but three or four Presby- 
terian ministers in the State. At that time, 
there were not so many in our communion 
who were destitute of the regular adminis- 
tration of the word and ordinances as at this 
| period, when the number of ministers is 

sixty-five. So much more rapidly do the 
| churches increase than the pastors. How 
i then, said Mr. D., are we to answer the 
| numerous and pressing calls for more labor- 
| ers from our destitute churches? How are 


| 
| 











we to answer the Macedonian cry that 
{ comes to us from so many places, where, as 
| yet, we have no church organized? Sir, 
| the way is plain. We must collect all the 
| pious young men in our churches of suitable 
‘ character, and educate them for the work. 
God has sent his spirit and sanctified the 
hearts of numbers of them, and now says to 
the churches by his providence, ‘* Educate 
these young men for my service.” And, 
sir, we must do it if we would be guiltless 
of the blood of souls. 


Sketch of Rev. Mr. Cressy’s Address. 

Mr. Cressy, before offering the third res- 
olution, stated the results of the operations 
of the General Society, and then presented 
a delightful view of the influence of bene- 
ficiaries which had passed under his own 
observation in the colleges where they were 
located, and in the neighboring country 
where they were frequently employed in 
the instruction of youth.—Olten he had seen 
the divine blessing bestowed in a signal 
manner on their faithful efforts to form the 
minds and the hearts of their pupils for use- 
fulness and for eternal life ; and thus hold- 
ing out the fairest promise of their becom- 
ing efficient auxiliaries in the great work 
of ameliorating the condition of a fallen 
world. Numerous instances of revivals 
were then fresh in his recollection, in which 
these young men were important, and some- 
times the principal instruments, Eternity 
alone would exhibit a just view of their 
happy influence on the church and com- 
munity. He desired to see the number of 
these young men increased, and their influ- 
ence extended through all our colleges and 
churches ; and hoped every friend of God 
and man would lend his aid in the promo- 


tion of this good cause. 
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Sketch of the Address of Rev. Mr. Hovey, 


on the second resolution. 


This resolution recognizes the obligation 
of the church to study the signs of the 
times. The word of God exhibits the prin- 
ciples of action, but from his providence we 
learn the circumstances that should modify 
the application of those principles. The 
Christian who is ignorant of the leading 
movements of Divine Providence, has not 
before his mind, those great and _ stirring 
motives that call for vigorous action. He 
knows not what means to use, or what ef- 
forts to make. 

Much more is it the duty of Zion’s watch- 
men to study the signs of the times—and to 
arouse and direct the energies of the church. 
Mr. H. said, that providential movements 
both in foreign lands and our own, were 
undoubtedly of a peculiarly interesting cast. 
Still we must not forget that God works by 
means, and often accomplishes important 
designs by the agency of wicked men; as 
in his judgments on Pharaoh, and the re- 
building of Jerusalem by the Persian Prince. 

Mr. Hovey adverted to the late commo- 
tions of Europe as having had an influence 
on the public mind, favorable to the cause 
of civil and religious liberty. France has 
awakened to a spirit of inquiry, which 
threatens the foundation of popery, and 
strikes an effectual blow at the infidelity 
and licentiousness of that powerful kingdom. 
In Great Britain, is seen a spirit of restless- 
ness under the oppressive load of the estab- 
lished religion. On the great subject of 
equal rights, a powerful interest is awaken- 
ing, which will probably result in the final 
abolition of slavery throughout her domin- 
ions. In other nations of Europe, the epirit 


of revolution has caused the thrones of| 


tyrants to tremble, and questioned the di- 
vine right of kings, 

Asia exhibits movements favorable to the 
spread of the gospel. The English govern- 
ment, at first hostile, now favors the erand 
design. The abolition of the Suttee and 
pilgrim tax, indieate an advance in public 
feeling. The confidence of the heathen ia 
their own system is shaken. The distine- 
tion of caste is giving way 3 and tracts, in 
the native language, are preparing the way 
for the living preacher. The mission 
schools and college, by diffusing correct 
scientific information, are opening to the 
view of the common people, the real igno- 
rance of the Bramins, and the falsity of 
their Shasters. All these movements ap- 
pear to be preparatory to a more enlarged 
and rapid work in time to come; and to 
throw open a wide and effectual door, for 
the extensive introduction of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

The long continued but successful labors 
of Dr. Morrison in China; and the more 
recent discoveries of Mr. Gutzlaff along her 
coasts, and among the Asiatic islands, show 
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that the “Celestial Empire” is not much 
longer to be barred against the introduction 
ef Christianity. The Chinese Bible has 
already eflected important changes, and is 
destined to spread its holy light over the 
300,000,000 of that benighted land. 

A new and peculiar interest has been ex. 
cited in behalf of the whole of ill-fated 
Africa. The views and aims of Christians 
are no longer confined to her coasts. The 
noble resolution has been made, and its ex- 
ecution commenced to penetrate her deep 
interior. True the church has been called 
to mourn the premature death of the devyo- 
ted and beloved Barr. Yet even this has 
been and will be overruled to the further- 


ance of the gospel among the degraded sons, 


’ 


ot Ham. j 

These are the signs of times, which itn 
the providence of God, should be regarded 
as loud ealls, for more vigorous efforts, Buut 
to answer these, men, more men, are indis- 
pensably necessary, to enter the fields 
already opened and explored; to explore 
new fields, and translate and print the Scrip- 
tures in all the languages of the earth. In 
our own beloved land, we see an increased 
interest on the subject of religion. The 
most enlightened are more earnest for a 
perfect supply of the word of life. At one 
of our theological seminaries, a class of 
thirty had not less than two hundred solici- 
tations for their labor. As the true spirit of 
religion prevails, these calls will be more 
loud and earnest. The great Valley of the 
West, 1,200 miles wide, and 3,000 long, in- 
creasing in population beyond a parallel in 
the history of the world, calls for a host of 
the heralds of salvation. Soon these rising 
millions will sway the destinies of this great 
and free nation, Here, then, there is a 
peal of thundering admonition to the 
churches. The gospel and its institutions 
by no means keep pace with the tide of 
population. In these fertile fields the seeds 
of every error are already planted. The 
eyes of all Christendom are turned with in- 
tense interest to this portion of the world. 
The cry from Christian Europe to American 
Christians is, “ Sanctify the West;” mis- 
sionaries among the heathen, whose abomi- 
nations they witness, cry ‘ Sanctify the 
West, or the hope of the world is lost.” 

These signs of the times, then, in every 
part of the world, call upon Christians to 
awake, especially to the object of furnishing 
men for the widening field. Let them in 
faith and prayer gird up their loins for the 
work. Let them inspire their sons with the 
spirit of missions, which is the spirit of 
Jesus Christ; and esteem it a high privi- 
lege and distinguished honor, to bring for- 
ward ason for this glorious work—to go, it 
may be, far hence to the Gentiles. 


Sketch of Rev. Mr. Ellis’s Address. 


In offering the fourth resolution, Mr. 
Ellis said, It is conceded, Mr. Chairman, 
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that to promote the prosperity ‘and’ extend 
the influence of the United States, is to ad- 
vance the great cause of human happiness. 
This is the general voice of distinguished 
philanthropists all over Europe. 

Now that all eyes are turned upon Amer- 
ica as the “ last hope of the world,” it is for 
us to awake to the responsibility in season, 
to avoid the withering curse of disappoiat- 
ing that expectation which cannot be al- 
layed. The awful responsibility is upon us, 
and we cannot shake it off if we would. 
Nor do we desire to do so. For the 
way by which it can be gloriously dis- 
charged is discovered, and in our power. 
It is found in the doctrine, that inteiligence 
and virtue constitute an indestructible foun- 
dation of civil and religious freedom. Ren- 
der this principle effective in America, and 
you originate a train of moral causes that 
will renovate the whole human race. 


We have only to foilow the example of | 
the great founders of American and Euro- | 


pean freedom—the Puritan Fathers. And 
truly there is no other example like it to be 
followed. When God prepared the way for 
this momentous experiment of self-govern- 
ment in the new world, ‘ Europe was 
sifted,” and her choicest specimens of wis- 
dom and moral energy were sclected to 
draw and execute the grand design. They 
founded these insti(utions of learning and 
religion, which have made America what it 
is. They came over in organized bodies, 
of which a church, a pastor, and a teacher, 
were essential parts. They lived for pos- 
terity, and their children must live for the 
whole world. 

Is it asked, sir, how education societies 
promote this design? They have done it, 
sir, by assisting indigent young men in ob- 
taining a liberal education, and thus have 
brought them forth from obscurity, and pre- 
pared them for the field of public useful- 
ness. The American Education Society 
alone, with its branches, has assisted be- 
tween 1,800 and 1,900. 

Nor is this the full extent of the influence 
of education societies in promoting educa- 
tion and religion. The public is beginning, 
sir, to be satisfied of the importance of min- 
isterial influence to the cause of education. 
“The business of education,” says the in- 
telligent and erudite conductor of the West- 
ern Magazine, “falls naturally into the 
hands of the clergy. It comes legitimately 
within the sphere of their duties. They are 
fitted for it by the nature of their studies 
and pursuits; while liberally educated men 
of other professions, could become qualified 
for the business of tuition, only by the sac- 
rifice of their other avocations.”’ Asa proof 
of the correctness of this, you have only to 
look at the institutions of learning through- 
out our land in the length and breadth of it. 
Scarcely can you find a college or univer- 
sity in successful operation, whose instruc- 
tors are not ministers of the gospel—and no 
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where can you find common schools suc- 
cessfully prosecuted beyond the line which 
bounds the influence of an educated clergy. 
To increase their number, therefore, is the 
only way to secure the great national object 
of general education. ‘To deny this, is to 
reject the only means of securing freedom 
to the free—of bursting the iron fetters that 
bind the world—the only means of the in- 
iellectual and moral elevation of the human 
race. 
fe 

Tue Report of the Windham County Ed- 
ucation Society, (Ct.) was received too late 
for insertion in this number of the Journal. 

~~ 
LETTER FROM DR, SCUDDER. 

Tue following letter was addressed to 
the Secretary of the American Education 
Society, by Doctor Scudder, missionary of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, in Ceylon, and is here in- 
serted, without expressing an opinion in 
respect to the correctness of every position 
taken, with the hope that it may be the 
means of leading many pious young men to 
prepare for the ministry of Christ. It will 
be recollected that he is the author of * Let- 
ters from the East,” containing an appeal 
to the pious young men, to the ministers, 
and to the churches of this country, in 
respect to the demand for ministers for the 
supply of a world. 


Panditerepo, Nov. 27,1833. 
My pear Brorner, 

The writer of the last annual report of 
the American Tract Society, after speaking 
of the duty of Christians to do all they can 
to bring the destitute population of our 
country to embrace the salvation of the 
gospel, says, “* Ministers to supply the de- 
ficiency are not to be found, and with all 
the energy that can be put forth, it ean 
hardly be expected that they will be raised 
up, till the present generation, at least, shall 
have gone to eternity.” The latter part of 
this remark is one of the most appalling I 
have met with for a long time. If any 
thing should rouse you to put forth all your 
energies, such a remark trom so respected a 
quarter, methinks ought to do it. What! 
can it be, that when there are one hundred 
thousand pious young men belonging to our 
churches, between the ages of twelve and 
twenty-five, there are not five thousand 
who may be brought forward for the gospel 
ministry, until the present generation shall 
have gone to eternity? No, surely, it can- 
not. If the churches will only do their 
duty, this number may easily be brought 
forward. And will they fail to do their 
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duty? Will they venture to go to the bar 
of God with the blood of five millions of 
bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh 
on the skirts of their garments ? 

O, my dear brother, it will never answer 
for things to proceed at the present rate. 
A vast deal more must be done and that im- 
mediately. I feel more fully, if possible, 
the importance of improving every moment 
of time, from the fact that the revivals of 
religion with which our churches were so 
extensively blessed, a short time ago, have 
much decreased. Should you now make 
the greatest possible effort, you will proba- 
bly not be able to do more than to supply 


our destitute settlements with preachers of 


the gospel, and send a few to the heathen. 
If such an effort be not made, and these 
revivals not again occur, (and that they will, 
we have no voice from heaven to tell us,) 
wintry indeed are your prospects. You 
may sit down without any fear of being 
taken for a false prophet, by those who 
come after you, and write lameniation and 
mourning and wo over the fairest portions of 
our land. 

But you perhaps may ask, What more can 
be done? I answer in the first place, the 
tone of discipline in our churches must be 
raised. Every one of their members must 
be brought to act agreeably to the requisi- 
tions of the gospel. Among these requisi- 
tions, one is, that they shall do what they 
can to advance the kingdom of their Saviour 
throughout the world. If they refuse to 
do this, you will allow that they ought to be 
removed, not merely as uscless members 5 
but as corruptors of the whole body. Now 
if our churches should constrain their hun- 
dred thousand pious young men to give a 
prayerful consideration of the question, 
Whether in view of the wants of our ruined 
world, they cannot do more good and of 
course most glorify their Saviour, by enter- 
ing the ministry, than by following their 
present occupations, many would doubtless 
be compelled by their consciences to say, 
they believe they can. If the principle, 
then, for which I have contended, be cor- 
rect, of course, they ought either to enter 
the ministry or be dismissed from the church. 
If you think I am disposed to push matters 
too far, I shall be obliged to you, to convince 
me of my error. I shall be obliged to you, 
if you can show me, that the rule which 
directs us to exclude a member who vio- 
lates the commands, Thou shalt not kill, 
Thou shalt not steal, and so forth, does 
not equally apply, when the command, 
Matt. xxviii. 19, is violated. 

In the second place, the American and 
other education societies should sccure the 
co-operation of every presbytery, classis, 
association, and conference of ministers in 
the United States. Each of these bodies 
should be solicited to bring the all-momen- 
tous subject of endeavoring to raise up 
ministers of the gospel before them, and to 
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pass resolutions that they will, in divine 
strength, do all they can as individuals, to 
effect it. Connected with this, should be 
resolutions, making it incumbent upon these 
individuals to give in annually the names of 
all the pious young men in their churches, 
with an account of their labors with them. 

In the third place, agents should be em- 
ployed whose sphere of action shall be kept 
entirely distinct from those whose object it 
is to raise funds. Their only design should 
be, to co-operate with ministers of the gos- 
pel in their endeavors to bring forward pious 
young men for the ministry. The various 
bodies of which I just made mention, should 
be respectfully solicited to allow these 
agents to attend their annual meetings, and 
suggest any plans which may have been 
devised by our education societies, to further 
their object. Should the funds of these 
societies not allow them to employ as many 
as they wish, it is possible that if the re- 
quest be made, these several bodies will be 
disposed to appoint one of their number to 
act as an agent to the churches under their 
care, and consent, while he is performing 
this agency, to supply his pulpit. 

I must clese with a remark or two. It is 
a subject of much joy to me, my much 
esteemed brother, that you continue to man- 
ifest how deeply impressed you are with a 
sense of the vast responsibility devolving 
upon you as one of the officers of the 
American Education Society. Your situa- 
tion is, indeed, a solemn one. Perhaps I 
should not go too far, were I to say, it is 
more responsible than that of any other in- 
dividual belonging to our churches. The 
body, of which you are the secretary, I 
have no hesitation in saying, is at the head 
of all the benevolent institutions of the day. 
The year of its formation is to me, of all the 
years, most memorable since the establish- 
ment of our American Zion. Methinks the 
angel who appeared to make known the 
birth of the Saviour, never, since that time, 
sung in such sweet accents, Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
to men, and those who accompanied him, 
never added such a loud Amen. It will, 
indeed, be a mournful circumstance, if their 
harps should be unstrung, and their voices 
lost in silence, because the expectations 
they then formed of its glorious movements 
have not been realized. : 

I could very much wish that the Ameri- 
can Education Society would print the 
quotation made in the beginning of this 
letter, and send it in the form of a hand bill 
to all our churches, with the particular re- 
quest, that they will dip their pens in the 
blood of Calvary and erase it. Then will 
the recording angel, who inserted it in the 
chronicles of heaven, cheerfully drop a tear 
upon it and wipe it out forever. 


Very affectionately, 
J. SCUDDER. 
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FUNDS. 


Receipts into the Tveasury of the American Edu- 


cation Society, and of its Branches, 


January 8th, to the Quarterly Meeting, April | 


97h, 1834, 


Bloomfield, Me. fr. Rev. George W. Hathaway, con- 
_ uted by his cong. to coust. him a L. M. of A. 

2S. 

Dunstable, N. H. Nashua Village, from the Fem. Fd. 
Soc. by Mrs. Hannah Brown, Sec. 2d pay’t for 
Nott Temp. Schol. 

Ellington, Ct. proceeds of a lot of land bequeathed by 
the late Joxeph Abvott, thro’ Rev. W. Cogsweil 

Esser Co. N. Y. rec'd trom T. O. 

Francestown, N.H. tr. Daniel Fuller, Esq. 2d pay’t 





for a ‘Temp. Schol. 75 00 
Jamaica, Vt. tr. Rev. N. Kingsbury, a collection 4 00 | 
Norfotk, Ct. fr. Mrs. Sarah Battelle, by H. Hill, Esq. 5 vv 
New London Co. Ct. fr. J. Huntington, Esq. Tr. bal. in 

his hanus 14 27 
Portsmouth, N. H. fr. Dr. Putnam, a local Agt. 15 26 
Waynesboro’, Ga, fr. the family of a Planter, by H. 

Hill, Esq. 23 25 

[The tollowing rec’d from Wm. Woodman, Esq. Tr. 
of Stratiord Co. N. H. Aux. Ed. Soc. collected and 
paid over by Rev. Charles S. Adams, Agt. of the Pa- 
rent Soc. ] 

Dover, N. H. fr. Lad. and Gent. subs. $87 69. 

Contribution on the Sabbath, $l< 31, of 

which $75 is the Istann. pay’t for a ‘Temp. 

Schol. in Rev. David Root’s Soc. 100 00 
Durham, N. H. fr. individ. to const. Rev. Al- 

van Tobey, a L. M. of A. E. 8. 40 00 
East Gilmanton, N. H. fr. individ. to const. 

Rev. Francis P. Smith, a L. M. of the Co. 8 51 
Farmington, N. H. fr. Mr. Jer. Wingate, in 

part to const. Rev. B. G. Willey, a L. M. 

ot N. H. Branch 2 00 
Gi'manton, Centre, N. H. fr. the Ed. Soc. 20 12 
Gilmanton, Iron Works, N. H, tr. individuals 6 50 
Ossipee, N. H. fr. the Ed. Soc. to const. Rev. 

Abel Manning, a L. M. of the County 

Soc. 16 37 
Rochester, N. H. contribution, in part to const. 

Rev. Isaac Willey, a L. M. of A. E. 8. 16 21 
Sanbornton, N. H. fr. individuals 0 00 
Somersworth, N. H. fr. Gent. and Ladies in 

Rev. Mr. Smith’s Soc. Ist ann. pay’t for a 

Temp. Schol. 75 00 
From Kimball, Esq. a donation 1 00 
Tamworth, N. H. fr. the Ed. Soc. in part to 

const. Rev. Samuel Hidden, a L. M. of N. 

H. Branch 16 35 
Wakefield, N. H. fr. the Ed. Soc. 6 U0 
Wilton, N. H. fr. individ. in part to const. 

Rev. Benj. G. Willey, a L. M. of N.H. 

Branch ' 21 00 
Wolfeboro’ N. H. fr. individ. in part to const. 

Rev. Enos Merrill, a L. M. of N. H. Br. 8 50—357 56 

[The following from Richard Boylston, Esq. Tr. of 
Hillsboro’ Co. N. H. Aux. Ed. Soc. 

Bedford, N. H. fr. Gent, Ed. Suc. $30 50. 

Ladies $11 36 41 86 
Hollis, N. H. fr. Gentlemen 8 68 
Hudson, N. H. fr. Gent. Ed. Soc. 5 75 
Mason, N. H. fr. Gent. Ed. Soc. $14 25, La- 

dies, $5 65 19 90 
Pelham, N. H. fr. Rev. J. H. Church, D. D. 

to const. his wife, Mrs. Hannah Church, a 

iL. M. of Co, Soc. 15 00 
Temple, N. H. fr. Gent. Ed. Soc. $6 00, La- 

dies, $3 81 9 81—101 00 
INCOME FROM FUNDS 529 81 
AMOUNT REFUNDED 503 85 

$2,030 69 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Surro._x County. 
{ Mr. Lorenzo S. Cragin, Boston, Tr.] 


Boston, from the Treasurer 224 43 
Bowdoin St. Church Association, in part 153 96 
Essex St. Church Association, in part, of which 

$40 to const. Rev. Nehemiah Adams, a L. 

M. of A. E. S. 303 41 
Pine St. Church, Gent. Association 204 57 
Old South Church Association, in part 192 45 
Park St. Church Association, in part 319 41 
Green St. Church Association 28 32 
Salem St. Church Association, in part 533 25 
South Boston Church Association, in part, of 

which $40 is to const. Rev. Joseph H. 

Towne, of Salisbury, a L. M. of A. BE. 8. 102 86 
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John Beck, of Park Street, by M. Latham 1 00 
Marcus Latham of Park Street 2 00 
Mr. Charlies Stoddard, found among contribu- 

tions at Park St. tor A. B.C. FL M. 25 
A Female triend in Bowdoin St. Church, by 

Mr. James Ha giiton, 5 00 
Samuel B. Dean, ct Old South 1 00 
Johu Morse, of Essex St. 3 00 
Park St. Sabbath school, by Mr. J. M. Kim- 

ball 16 80 
Mr. Win. 8. Porter, by Mr. N. Willis, 5 wv 

—2101 71 | 


BERKSHIRE County. 
{James W. Robbins, Esq. Lenox, Tr.] 


[The following thro’ Rev. Wm. L. Mather, Agt.) 
Curtieville, tr. Gent. and Ladies Asso. by Win. 





Rossiter 15 12 
Great Barrington, fr. individuals 17 80 
Lee, tr. Gent. and Ladies Asso. by Dea, Eben. ; 
C. Bradley 75 00 ' 
Lenoz, tr. Gent. Asso. by R. Colton, subs, in 
part 18 50 
Otis, tr. the Tr. of Co. Soc. 2 00 
Pitisfeld, fr. Gent. and Ladies Asso. by 
Calvin Martin, Esq. 54 62 
Fr. Young Ladies Benevo. Soc. by 
Miss A. Danforth, Tr. 10 00—-64 62 
Richmond, fr. Miss J. L. Perry, bal. of 2d ann. 
pay ’t for Temp. Schol. 17 83 
Stockbridge, fr. Gient. and Ladies Asso. by Be- 
noni ©, Wells 17 75 
Washington, fr. the Tr. of the Co. Soe. 3 0C—231 62 
‘ 
Essex County North. 
(Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 
Andover, fr. the Church in the Theol. Sem. by 
S. Farrar, Esq. 52 00 


{The following by the Treasurer. ]} 

Amesbury, collection in the West Par- 
ish, by Dea. Jacob Kelly, Tr. 

Amesbury and Salisbury, collected at 
Mon. Con. in 24 Cong. Church, by 
W. Chaise 

Boxford, tr. the Fem. Char. Soc, by 
Mrs. Sally Pearl, Tr. 

Haverhill, fr. the Fem. Ed, Soc. in the 
ludependent Cong. Soc. by Mrs. 
Sarah R. Gale, Tr. 

Haverhill, West Parish, a cont. by 
Rev. A. Cross 

Ipswich, \st Parish, fr. the Fem. Ea. 
Soc. by Mrs. Amy 8S. Wardwell, 
Tr. $50, the bal. of 3d year’s pay’t 
for Temp. Schol. and $30 towards 
the 4th year 

Newburyport, fr. the ‘* Circle of Indus- 
try,’’ by Miss Mary C. Greenleaf, 
Sec. and Tr. 9th semi-ann. pay’t 
on account Newburyport Ladies Ist 
Temp. Schol. 

Fr. members of Ist Church and Soc. by 
Sol. H. Currier 

Fr. members of Sab, school in said Soc. 1 53 

New Rowley, fr. the Miss. Soc. in 
Rev. Mr. Braman’s Parish, by Jer. 


18 32 


11 00 
7 87 


25 00 
5 50 


80 08 


Russell, Tr. 30 25 
Rowley, a cont, in Ist Parish, by Rev. 
Mr. Holbrock 46 83 


West Newbury, 2d Parish, fr. Rev. Mr. 
Edgell, collected by Gentlemen 
Collected by Ladies 


Frankuin County. 
[Sylvanus Maxwell, Esq. Charlemont, Tr.) 


Bernardston, fr. Rev. William Riddell 10 00 
From the Tr. of Co, Soc. bal. in Treasury, at 
ann. meeting 





HampsHire County. 
(Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 


Easthampton, fr. Mr. Isaac Clapp, collect. at 
Mon. Con. 

Enfield, fr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. being the 
installment for 1833, on the Clapp Temp. 
Schol. ; 

Hadley, fr. the Gen. Benev. Soc. in addition to 
$75 before rec’d, by Mr. N. Coolidge 
Northampton, fr. Mrs. Adams, Tr. Northamp- 

ton Fem. Ed. Soc. bal. due on Spencer 
Schol. for 1834 
Fr. do. towards 1835 


12 30 
24 53—375 63—427 63 


27 46—37 46 
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302 FUNDS. 


Southampton, fr. Ladies Ed. Soc, by Rev. Mr. 
White 28 OL 

Williamsburg, fr. Ladies Ed. Soc. bal. of col- 
lections in 1833, by Mrs. Desire Mayhew, 
Tr. (before rec'd 27 Q2) 


3 60 
Fr. individ. by Mr. W. Pomeroy 9 WU—267 67 





Mippiesex County. 
[Dea. Eliab P. Mackintire, Charlestown, Tr.) 
Brighton, fr. Fem. Ed. Society by Mhss Sally 
W orcester, ‘I'r. 30 56 


Charlestown, fr. the Fem. Rel. Char. Soc. in 
Ist Church and Soc. by Mrs. Sarah G. P. 


Gale, Tr. thro’ Rev. Dr. Fay 33 00 
Lincoln, fr. Ladies, by Mrs. Sarah B. New- iy 
hall, thro’ Rev. W. Cogswell 475 


Lowell, fr. the Ed. Soc. in Ist and 3d Congre- 
gations, $40 of which, is to const. Rev. 
jiles Pease, of Lowell, a L. M. of A. E. 


S. by Mrs. Wm. Davidson, Tr. 59 23 
Newton, tr. a Fem. friend, by Rev. J. Bates 50 
Fr. Mr. Stephen Goodhue, ann, subs. for 1832 

and 1834 10 00 
Sherburne, Rev. Samuel Lee, a collection in 


his Soc. 14 00—152 04 


Oup Cotony. 
[Col. Seabury, Tr.] 


North Bridgewater, fr. Young Ladies ‘* Read- 
ing Circle,’’? by Miss Adeline Kingman, 


Sec. 12 00 
Marshfield, fr. Mr. Azel Ames, by A. Ames 
_ . "10 00-—22 00 





Retuicrovs Cuar. Soc. or MIDDLESEX 
NortTH AND VICINITY. 
(Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, T'r.] 


Fitchburg, fr. a Lady, 9th ann. pay’t in remembrance 
of w deceased daughter 





Worcester County Soutn. 
(Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 


Grafton, fr. Ladies, by Miss Sabra Leland 37 47 
Worcester, fr. the Rel. Char. Soc. of Worces- 
ter Co. by H. Mills, Tr. 175 


Fr. the Cong. of Rev. J. S. C. Abbott, $75 uf 
which, on acco. of Abbott Temp. Schol. by 
Rev. W. Cogswell 100 63—139 85 


Ruope Istanp (State) Aux. Ep. Soc. 
(Mr. Albect Peabody, Providence, Tr.] 
Providence, fr. the Benev. Sewing Soc. by Mrs. N. 
T. Eldredge, Ist Directress, thro’ Rev. T. T. 
Waterman 110 00 


Whole amount rec'd for present uss $5,521 67 





MAINE BRANCH. 
{Prof. Samuel P. Newman, Brunswick, Tr.] 


Cumberland, fr. members of the Cong. Soc. to const. 
their pastor, Rev. Isaac Weston, a L. M. of Me. 


Branch 25 00 

Fr. Mr. James Allen, Tr. of Penobscot Co. Aux. Ed. 
Soc. 22 00 
$47 00 





NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
{Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.} 


Cheshire County, Samuel A. Gerould, Esq. Tr. 


Alstead, fr. Rev. Mr. Arnold’s Soc. 27 05 
Dublin, fr. individuals 1 50 
Fitzwilliam, tr. individuale 28 00 
Gilsum, fr. individuals 15 32 
Keene, tr. Fem. Ed. Soc. 20 37 
Fr. a Friend 50 cts. Subscriptions 24 25 24 75 
Marlboro’, fr. individuals, to const. Mr. Eras- 

tus Curtis, a L. M, of the Co, Soc. 16 00 
Marlow, fr. Friends $2 and gl 8 00 
Nelson, fr. Rey. Gad Newell 1 00 





[ May, 


Fr. individuals to const. Rev. G. Newell and 


wile, L. M. of Co. Soc. 81 25 
New Alstead, tr. individ. to const. Rev. Moses 

Gerould, and Cynthia Gerould, L. M. of 

the County Soc. 32 00 
Rindge, tr. Dr. Thomas Jewett 1 00 
A contribution 15 00 
Stoddard, fr. individuals, to const. Rev. J. 

Robinson, 2 L. M. of the Co. Soc. 15 00 
Surry, tr. Mrs. Holbrook 3 00 
Fr. a Lady 25 cts. A Friend $2 2 25 
Sullivan, fr. individuals 8 18 
Troy, fr. individuals, to const. Miss Mary 

Crosby, a L. M. of Co. Soc. 15 00 
From individuals, to const. Miss Hannah Grif 

fin, a L. M. of Co. Soc. 14 00 


From individuals 

[The above were collected through the Agency 
of Rev. Moses Gerould.] 
Merrimack Co. Aux, Ed. Soc. Dea. James Moul- 


ton, Jr. Tr. 


16 00—289 67 


Rec’d fr. the Treasurer 00 
Frankiin, fr. Ladies Aux. Ed. So. by Mrs. 
Nesmith 775 


From Rev. A. Manning, to const. himself a L. 
M. of the Co, Soc. 15 00—42 75 
Rockingham Co, Aur. Ed. Soc. Mr. Smith, Tr. 
Pembroke, from the Ladies Con. of Prayer, by Rev. 
A. Burnham 
$337 42 
Clothing. 


Dunbarton, fr. the Ladies Benev. Soc. shirts, socks, &c. by Miss 
Letitia Stimson, Tr. i 
Henniker, fr. the Female Ed. Soc. 15 3-4 yds. cloth, valued 

at $19 69. 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
[George W- Root, Esq. Middlebury, Tr.] 


Benson, bequest of Samuel Howard, Jr. by Edward 

S. Howard 200 00 
Burlington, fr. Gent. Asso. by G. W. Benedict 48 00 
From Ladies Asso. by Mr. I. W. March 12 00—60 00 
Cornwall, tr. Gent. Asso. by N. Rockwell 9 OU 


Fr. ladies Asso. by Mrs. S. Lane 16 25——25 25 
Middlebury, tr. Gent. Asso. east part of town, by Dea. 

Boy ce 3 25 
Tunbridge, fr. Gent. and Ladies Asso, by Rev. S. 

lurgan 00 


Thetford, fr. Gent. Asso. by William H. La- 
tham, Tr. 


Fr. Ladies Asso. by Miss Eunice White, Tr. 5 00—17 00 
Vergennes, a cont. in Cong. Church, 18 68 
Refunded by a furmer Beneficiary 25 00 
Interest on money loaned 1 92 

$356 10 


oo 


CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
[Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.] 


Middletown, fr. Rev. J. R. Crane, by Mr. 8S, South- 


maya, ‘I'r. Middlesex Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. 2 00 
Middletown, Upper House, fr. Rev. Z. Crocker, by 

Mr. S. Southmayd, 13 00 
New Britain, fr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by Rev. W. 

L,. Mather, Agt. 57 7 


North Coventry, fr. Ladies Soc. by Miss C. Root, Tr. 8 00 
Saybrook, fr. Ladies Praying Soc. by Mrs. 8. South- 


mayd 11 47 
Fr. Young Ladies Society 177 
South Cornwall, a collection in small neighborhood, by 

Miss Sarah Swift, Sec. 7 00 
South Mansfield, a contribution in Rev. Mr. Atwood’s  __ 

Soc. by Mr. Charles Arnold, Agt. 45 00 
West Hartford, fr. Ed. Soc. by A. Scarboro’, Tr. 75 00 


{The following sums rec’d thro’ Rev. W. L. Mather, 
Agent.] 


Bridgeport, fr. individuals in Rev. Mr. Blatch- 
ford’s Soc. $34 25; a contribution $21 50 55 75 
Bristol, a collection, by B. E. Hooker 36 59 
Canton, a contribution in the Cong. Soc. by U. 
Hosford, Agt. 33 00 


Danbury, fe. individuals, $40 of which, is to 
const. the Rev. Anson Rood, a L. M. of 


A.E.S. 49 75 
Fr. young ladies 5 00 


const. the Rev. J. H. Hunter, a L. M. © 
Cu. Br. and $20 in part to const. Mr. 


Fairfield, fr. individuals, $30 of which, is -" 


Samuel Nichols, a L. M. of Ct. Br. 50 00 
Greens Furms, fr. individuals 12 25 
Greenwich, 2d Soc. a coutribution 70 92 
Ann. subs. of Rev. Dr. Lewis 30 00 
Glastenbury, a coll. in Ist Soc. by Rev. Mr. 
Hartford, & ae. 

‘artford, dividend on Bank Shares . In- 
terest $6 ° 66 00 


Huntington, a contribution to const. the Rev. 
Thomas Punderson, a L. M. of A. E. 8. 40 00 
Meriden, from individuals 12 00 


N 


‘I 


SAAS 


1834.] 


North Stamford, a contribution 4 50 
North Greenwich, a contribution 11 54 
New Canaan, part pay’t for Temp. Schol. 40 00 
Northford, fr. Fem. Benevolent Soc. 21 00 
New Milford, fr. the Cong. Church, 3d pay’t 

tor ‘emp. Schol. by Mr. Abel Hine, Tr. 75 00 
Saugatuck, a contribution 26 56 
Stanwick, a contribution 23 50 


Stratford, fr. individ. in part to const. Rev. 
Frederick W. Chapin, a L. M. of ALE. 8S. 20 75 


Stamford, a contribution 25 50 

Wilton, in part of a sul scription 2 

Wethersfield, Newington Soc. fr. Ladies and 
Gent. by D, Willard, Agt. 13 50 


Wintonbury, a collection in Cong. Soc. $40 of 
which, is to const. Rev. Ansel Nash, a L. 
M. of A. E. 8. 45 32—S12 73 


$1,033 67 
Clothing. 


Coventry, fr. Young Ladies, a box of clothing, &c. by Miss 
Caroline Root, Tr. valued at $41 83. 

South Cornial!, sundry articles, by Miss Sarah Smith, Sec. 
valued at $43 03. 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
[Oliver Willcox, Esq. New York, Tr.] 


Albany, fr. 2d church, by Mr. Daniel Wood, Tr 45 56 
Brook/yn, ist church, trom W. J. Hadden 1 00 


Mrs. FE. Raymond 1. J. Moorhouse 1 2 00 


G. F. Taylor 2. D. Wesson, ann. subs. 75 77 00 
A. M. Hatch 5. C. Davison 5. S.Hart5 15 00 
S. Benjamin 10. Z. Lewis 25, Mrs. 

Lewis 5 40 00 


A. Vansinderin 75. Miss E. Vansinde- 
rin 5 80 00 
Mrs. Smith 1. Mrs. Austin 20. J. B. 


Graham 25 46 00 
G. Taylor 1. Robert Stewart 10. D. 

Poineroy, Jr. 20 31 00 
G. S. Howland 10. W. Cahoone 10. N, 

W. Sanford 10 80 00 
George Spring 10. T. Ames 1. John 

Stephens, Jr. 5 16 00 
F. P. Sanford 1. Hester Millard 1. D. 

Leavitt 75 77 00 
Fisher Howe 100. Mrs. F. Howe 50 150 00 
Young Men’s Asso. 123. Contribution in 

church 88 34 211 34 


Lydia Mil- 
ov 
17 00—795 34 


A. Storer 1. S. Putnam 1. 
lard 1 


fr. Mr. D. Wesson, balance 


Fr. sundry persons, by Mrs. Jackson ; 16 00 

Champlain, tr. the Benevo. Soc. to const. N. Moore, 
wsg. a L. M. 30 00 
Centre Granville, fr. individ. by Rev. A. Scofield, Agt. 20 00 
Canterbury, fr. individ. by Rev. Mr. Thomas 17 94 
East Galway, fr. individ. by Rev. A. Scofield, Agt. 777 
Knor, trom individuals, by do. 8 00 
Milton, trom individuals, by do. 7 50 

Newark, N. J. from Ist church, by Mr. Woodruff 2. 
balance 3 5 00 
New Windsor, from individuals, by Rev. Mr. Thomas 15 33 

North Granville, from individuals by Rev. A. Scofield, 
22 25 


Agent 
New York, from the several churches, ~ 


Brick, tr. Wm. Whitlock 7 50 
Mrs. Tace W. Patton 20 00 
Mr. John Macombe 25 00——82 50 
Bowery, by Mr. J. A. Davenport 250 00 
Bleecker Street, fr. Mr. M. Wilbur 37 50 
Mrs. Wilbur 5 00-—42 50 
Cedar Street, from Rufus Leavitt, 
ann. subs. 75 00 
From Henry Young, ann. subs, 75 00 
From D. Coolwire, Esq. 50 G0—200 00 
Central Pres. from Treasurer of the 
Session 225 00 
Balance for 12 Scholarships 75 0U—300 00 
First Free Pres. by Mr. Coolage 50 00 


Laight Street, from Geo. Zabriskie, 


1sq. 00 
Eli Wainwright 37 50. A friend, 

by Mr. Owen 8 45 50 
Fem. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Watkeys 150 00 


Mr. Anderson 2 39 50 
Mr. Pinderl. J. B. Weeden 2 3 00 
J. Higgins 1. Mrs. Winans 1 2 00 
P. D. Smith 150. A. Hall 1 50 3 00 
P. Halll. J. R. Westervelt 50 cts. 1 50 
H. W. Mead l. Mrs. Lockwood1l 2 
Mr. Charles Starr, ann. subs. 75 

Fem. Ed. Soc. by Mr. Watkeys 75 00 
Mr. R. Lockwood 5 


R. Curtis 37 50. 


Mr. John Rankin, ann. subs. 8 
Pearl Street, from Fem. Ed. Soc. 150 
Rutgers Street, from male teachers of Sun- 

day schools No. 19, ! 
Second Free Pres. by 8. Whiting 43 
Spring Street, by Mr. Thom, (in addition) 1 
Fayette Scholarship, by Mise Shattuck 8 


FUNDS. 


to March Sth, 1834. 


Monroe, M. T. Gent. ann. subs. 

Fem. Ed. Soc. 

Beardsley Prairie, M. T. Rev. L. Humphrey 

Richiand, M. 'T. ann. subs. 

Romeo, M. T. ann. subs. 

Washington Fem. Asso. 

Dexter, M. T. ann. subs. 

Ann Arbor, M. T. ann. subs. 

Detroit, M. 'T. ann. subs. 

Fem. Ed. Soc. 

} A a to const. himself a L. M. ef P. 
oa 

Don ations 

Madison North Parish, O. ann. subs. 

Rome, O. Gentiemen’s ann, suls. 

Ladies ann, subs. 

Euclid, O. ann. subs. 

Fem. Ed. Soc. 

Donations 


Rich field, O. Donations 
Ladies, to const. in part, Rev. Horace Smith, 
a lL. M. West. Res. Ed. Soc. 
Brecksville, ann, subs. 
Donations 
Franklin, ann. subs. 
Donations 
Rev. Geo. Sheldon, to const. Mrs. A. H. Shel- 
don, a L. M. West. Reserve Ed. Soc. 
Western Reserve College, ann. subs. 
Independence, Maria A. Fletcher 
Mary Ann Fletcher 
Austinburgh, Rev. E. Austin, ann. subs. 
Bath, Geut. ann. subs. 
Ladies ann. subs. 
Akron, aun. subs. 
Donations 
Middlebury, ann. subs. 
Ladies to const. Rev. B.C. Baldwin, a L. M. 
of West. Reserve Ed. Soc. 
Donation 
Penfield, ann. subs. 
Strongsville, ann. subs. 
Donation fr. Ist Church 
Fem. Benevo. Soc. 
Donations 
Brimfield, ann. subs. 
Donations 
Medina and Vicinity, ann. subs. by the Gent. 
Ann. subs. by the Ladies 
Westfield, ann. subs. 
Brunswick, Mrs. 8. 
Wadsworth, ann. subs, 
Donations 
Ladies to const. in part, Rev. G. Fay, a L. M. 
ot West. Reserve Ec. Soc. 
Granger, ann. subs. 
Plymouth and Auburn, ann. subs. 
Milan, Rev. E. Barber 
Rev. E. Judson 
Claridon, Fem. Ed. Soc. 
Vienna, ann. subs. 
Portiand, D. Parish 
Norwalk, Donations 
Bronson and Peru, ann. subs. 
Fitchviile, Gent. aun. subs. 
Ladies ann. subs. to const. in part, Rev. 8. 
Dunton, a L. M. West. Ed. Soc. 
Ruggles, ann. subs. 
Green,eld, ann. subse. 
Lyme, Gent. ann. subs. 
Ladies ann. subs. to const. (balance) Rev. E. 
Cargor, a L. M. West Res. Ed. Buc. 
Ridgefield, ann. subs. 
Wakeman, Gent. ann. subs. — 
Ladies ann. subs. to const. in 
Betts, a L. M. West. Res. 
Vermillion, Gent. ann, subs. 


rt, Rev. X. 
1, Soc. 





1,677 70 


Ladies ann. subs. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. fr. 5th church 71 50 
From Ist church, Southwark 56 25 
‘* Thomas Elmes, Esq. ann. subs, 450 04 
‘* George W. McClelland, Esq, Tr. 600 00 
“ec “ “ 134 35 
1,312 14 
Rensselaerville, fr. individ. by Rev. A. Scofield, Agt. 306 00 
Naratoga Springs, tr. Mrs. McKinney 25 00 
South Granville, fr. the Cong. Church 1s 00 
Sandy Hill, tr. individuals, by Rev. A. Scofield, Agt. 225 
Sing Sing, fr. Miss Maria M. Prime, anu. cont. 10 00 
Wiate Hall, tr. the Cong. Ch. by Rev. A. Sco- 
field, Agt. 17 00 
Fr. the Pres. Ch. by Rev. A. Scofield, Agt. 25 00——42 00 
Whippany, N. J. balance of a subscription of 50 00 42 50 
Western Ed. Soc. draft on the Tr. 100 00 
$4,251 28 


Account of money received at the Western Reserve 
Education Society, Hudson, Ohio, from Dec. 3d, 
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Talmadge, O. Young Ladies Ed. Soc. (balance) to 
const. Rev. J. C. Parmele, L. M. West. Res. Br. 5 00 


12 30 





0 
12——10 62 


00 
91——2 
25 


18 29 
12—-43 66 
5 00 
17 28 
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304 FUNDS. [May 
. 
Donation 1 — 4 Sudin East, i 2 50 
Brownhelm, ann. subs. uring the anniversaries, fr. sundry individ. 
Russia, fr. a member of Oberlin Colony Stockholm West, ° ad 24 oe 50 
Elyria, Fem. Ed. Soc. to const. Rev. J. H. Eells, a Sherburne, 5 00 
LL. M. of the West. Reserve Ed. Soc. 5 00 | Triangle, 3 7 
Dover, ann. subs. 2 00 Union . 6 27 
Cleaveland, Donations 4 13 aa fr. Baptist Church 11 10 
Painesviile, ann. subs. 21 00 ‘estnoreland, fr. Fem. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. B. Lym 
Kirtland, ana. subs. 18 75 | Cash ree’d for articles of clothing umn, Te, os = 
Chester, ann, subs. a 8 9 00 
Nelson, ann, subs. l 
Donations 10 26—-31 7 : $640 77 
Brownseille, ann. subs. 3 00 Western Agency, Cincinnati Ohio. 
Huntsburgh, ann. subscription 5 62 ; ’ 
: ie Be Hamilton, O. 
Avails ot articles sold 3 74—9 36 Rieptinaiien N.W.P 47 235 
Morgan, ann. suvs. 12 58 th seit ais a 00 
r. . > . S x ‘ - 2 os 
Windham, Fem. Ed. Soc = + 00 | Zanesville and Putnam, Fem. Sav. Soc. 10 = 
$1,320 25 | pare Ky. Ladies Rd. Soc. 53 00 
nerenr ge p AO ag Ed. Soc. 18 00 
: = Oxford, O. Ladies Ed. Soc. 
Western Education Soc. Auburn, N.Y. Quarter | Augusta, Ky. a rH 
Amesviile, O. 25 19 


ending March 13, 1834. 





Canandaigua, Ladies Aux. Ben. Aaso. 37 50 
Miss B. Chapin 10 00—47 50 
Aurora, Church 14 00 
Prattsburgh, collect. of congregation 4 00 
Geneva, Fem. Ed. Soc. Ist Pres. Ch. by Miss Mary 

Bradley, Tr. 21 00 
Ithaca, Fem. Ed. Soc. 29 OU 
Rochester, 35 00 
Carolina, Dr. J. Speed 5 00 
Catlin and Havana, sundry individuals 6 25 
Newfield, by Rev. Mr. Johnson 1 00 
Pheips, by Rev. Mr. Betts 2 31 
Vienna, by Mr. Root 15 00 
Seneca Falls, by Rev. Mr. Orton 15 76 
Livonia, by Rev. M. P. Squier 5 00 

$250 82 
West Tennessee Agency. 
Of the Columbia Scholarship, W. T. 67. From Mr. 

Harris 1. From Mr. Luabaree, to const. his lady a 

L. M. of the Society 30. Fr. the Rev. R. Hardin, 

D.D. 10. Fr. the Ladies of Huntsville, Ala. 126; 

being 1 44 more than two years payment on their 

Schol. ; 25 44 having been previously paid to one 

of the Soc. beneficiaries. Cont. at Athens, Ala. 10. 

Fr. individ. at Clear Creek, West. Dist. 22 50. 

Cont. in and near Covington 16 12. At Randolph 

288. At Big Creek 1250. At Raleigh 13 50. 

At Somerville 10. At Denmark 5 25. At New 

Shiloe Ch. 3 37. At Trenton 4. At Jackson 2. 

Fr. Mr. Rankin 1. At Savannah 6 25. On the 

subscription at Athens E. T, 11 354 37 

Utica Agency. 
Andes and Colchester, bal. to const. Rev. Fordyce 

Harrington, aL. M. P. ELS. 18 00 
Bainbridge, trom Pres. Church 10 00 
Camden, 30 of which to const. Rev. Wm. Lusk, a L. 

M. of P. E. S. 41 11 
Canton, in part to const. Rev. Hiram Johnson,a L, M. 

of P. E.S. 22 87 
Coventry East, by Rev. D. B. Butts 2 36 
Coventry West, to const. Rev. John B. Hoyt, a L. M. 

of P. E. 8. 29 75 
Chenango Forks, fr. Cong. Church 10 00 
Deposit, from sundry individuals 42 50 
Gouverneur, by L. B, Parsons 22 00 
Guilford, 7 59 
Hamilton Village, by Rev. Mr. Maltbie 3 21 
Hamilton Centre, 12 75 
Hopkinton, 6 29 
Merico Village, 7 53 
Mezico, by Dea. E. Upron 10 00 
Madrid, 30 of which to const. Rev. James Taylor, a L. 

M. of P. E. 8S. 31 70 
Marshall, to const. Rev. R. Montgomery Davis, a Iu. 

M. of P. E. 8S. 30 00 
Massena, by Dr. Paddock 50 
Norfolk Upper, by N. Sackrider 10 00 
Norfolk Lower, by Rev. S. Williams 9 25 
New Haven, 8 16 
Norwich, by Rev. S. Williston 5 00 
Oneida Presbytery, by A. Thomas Tr. collect 14 88, 

At ordination of Rev. Ira Pettibone, at Whites- 

boro’ 7 31; do. at installation of Rev. Abner P. 

Clark, at Augusta 8 30 19 
Oxford, in part to const. Mrs. Laura G. Abell, a L. 

M. of P. E. 8S. 26 50 
Oswego, fr. the Ist Pres. Church 20 71 
Oswego Presbytery, by Dea. Upron ll 70 
Potsdam, fr. Pres. Church 37 30. Fr. Fem. Ed. Soc. 

by Mrs. S. Raymond 6 33. Fr. Fem. Asso. in 

Lyman neighborhood by Mrs. Stone 2 44; the bal- 

ance to const. Rev. Frederick E, Cannon, a Life 

Director of P. E. S. 46 07 
Fr. J. E. Smith, Agent of St. Lawrence Co. 9 09 
Pompey, Ist Cong. Church, by Rev. B. Shaw 15 00 

Paris, 30 of which to const. Rev. Wm. B. Tompkins, 

aL. M. P.E.S. 39 89 
Richland, fr. Fem. Ed. Soc. 8 50 
Fr. Pres. Church 4 70—-13 20 





Athens, O. 2 25 
Warren, O. a 
McConnelsville, O. 

Salem and Fearing, O. 

Hartford, O. 

Bennington, O. 

Burlington, O. 

Belpre, O. 

Marietta, O. 

Athens, 0. R. G. W. 

Jersey, O. 

Granville, O. 

A New Year’s gift presented by ten individ. 7 50 each 
Marietta, O. Wm. Slocum), to const. himself a mem- 
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ber tor Life 30 00 
Indiana, per Mr. Ellis 30 00 
Reading, O. 12 00 
Burlington, O. 10 82 
H. Rock, O. 4 00 
P. Grove Furnace, O. Mr. Hamilton 10 00 
Portsmouth, O. 4 ww 
Mr. Poage, Ky. 1 00 
Greenfield, O. 3 00 
Rocky Spring, O. 3 25 
Georgetown, O 9 00 
West Union, O. Rev. Mr. B. 3 00 
Lady 25 
Felicity, O. Friend 25 
Cash 7 00 
Gallipolis, O. 2 00 
flamilton, O. 15 00 
Unity, O. 1l 87 
Red Oak, 2 00 
Augusta, Ky. 2 00 
Louisville, Ky. Ed. Soe. 25 00 
Win. 'T. Banks, to const. himselfa L. M. P. E. Soc. 35 00 
Chillicothe, O. N. Sawyer, Esq. ann. subs. 37 50 
Jeffersonville, la. Dr. 8, Alliniwether 5 00 
St. Charles, Mo. 35 75 
St. Louis, Mo. Ladies Ed. Soc. 118 00 
Ma}. J. B. Bront 37 50 
J. Kerr 37 50—75 00 
Several gentlemen 165 25 
St Lows Co. H. C. 1 00 
Granville, O. 2 00 
Friend 5 00 

$1,931 34 


Note. The account of receipts of some of the Branches and 
Agencies within the bounds of the Presbyterian Church, in- 
cludes a considerable amount collected in previous quarters, the 
particulars of which were not received in season for insertion in 
the Journal—the amount of them only was published. 


ILLINOIS BRANCH. 
[John P. Wilkinson, Esq. Jacksonville, Tr.] 


Amount rec’d into the Treasury from various sources, 
particulars not given 


$263 45 





Clothing rec'd at the Rooms of the Parent Society 
during the quarter ending April 9, 1834. 


Abington, 1st Parish, Ms. fr. Young Ladies and Misses Soc. 
3 sheets, 6 pillow cases, 3 shirts, 5 collars, and 1 bed quilt, 
by Miss Elizabeth Howe, Tr. 

Boston, fr. ** A Friend,’’ 2 shirts and 6 pe woollen socks. 

From Park Street Ladies Sewing Circle, by Mrs. John Dane, 

6 collars. ; ‘ 

Bridgewater, Ms. fr. Mrs. Gay and a few ladies, thro’ Rev. 

J. D. Farnsworth, 1 bed quilt. wand 
Middleboro’, Ms. fr. Fem. Sewing Circle, by Mrs. Philander 
Washburn, 1 pr. socks, 3 shirts, 2 collars, and 7 cravats. 

Pomfret, Vt. fr. Miss Mary Chandler, 6 collars. bed 

Topsfield, Ms. fr. Sewing Circle, by Lucy Gould, Tr. : 00 

quilt, 6 prs. woollen socks, and 16 collars valued $1 ilt 

West Boylston, Ms. a box cuntaining 1 comfortable, 1 bed quilt, 

4 sheets, 18 pillow cases, 2 shirts, and 1 pr. socks. 
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